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Teaching Aids for This Issue 





The Twentieth-Century Farm 
(p. 5) WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


Aims rhe articles in this special issue, “Science Remakes the Farm,” find their 
1 the place readily in courses in American History, Problems of Democracy, and 


] » he p students understand 
impact of the agricultural revolution on World Geography 
farm problems and farm population “The Twentieth-Century Farm,” beginning on page 5. The impact of 
2. To develop skill in map reading power on various sized farms is considered in this introductory article. 


, Machines on the March,” beginning on page 8. A picture story of the 
Assignment 
; tarming revolution with pertinent captions. 
yal cl > following “ ’ : > » po . 
l. | xplain each of the following Making the Good Earth Better beginning on page 10. The findings of 
terms as they affect the farmers: (a) 


} 


. soil chemists may help to solve the problem of hunger. 
co-operative b) consolidated school 


“We Want Meat,” beginning on page 13. We may have more meat at 
c) price supports; d subsistence x “i ‘ 
lower prices as “wonder drugs” make farm animals méatier in a shorter time. 


e) tamily-sized farm; (f) ten i oh 
“Getting the Stuff to Market,” on page 15. These pictures will make 


g) sharecropping 

2. Indicate by reference to specific the route from farm to market clearer to students. 
tarm work the effect of power-driven “Farm Youth—U.S.A.,” beginning on page 18. As farm families “go 
machinery on farm life modern,” farming becomes more attractive to teen-agers 

3. Company farms are organize “They Bring ’em Back Alive,” beginning on page 20. Plant explorers are 
very much like factories. Explain to the American dinner table what Frank Buck was.to zoos and circuses. 
‘Meet Dr. Roberts,” in our Interview of the Week on page 4. The “horse 


Discussion Questions é 
doctor” has given way to the scientifically trained man of medicine. 


1. Some farmers have tound that co 








operation may be one of the short-cuts 





to prosperity. What does this mean? Do 
vou agree fully with ‘the statement? Djseyssion Questions 2. In what ways are we helping coun 
. . 0 ro at :; 1. To the hundreds of millions of — tries suffering from poverty? 

2. It the 19th-century farmer were people of Asia and Africa who are al- 3. Which of the scientific methods 
live today, he would be surprised by most always hungry, it must seem that for increasing food production do you 
the change in farm life. Why? their nation is on a poverty treadmill. regard as most likely to help countries 

3. If you lived on a family-sized What do you think is meant by a pov- that do not have enough food for their 
irm, why might you be disturbed by rae ae : own people? Why? 
he increased number of land factories? : 

4. Study the map on page 7. In what 
section of our country is cotton farming 


important? Fruit, truck, and mixed TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


farming? In which states are these types 





f farming carried on? (Where students Are we utilizing the experiences of our students? Frequently we overlook 


we hazy about state boundaries, ret 
rence should be made to the Scho- printed page. In a unit such as this one on farming, we should tap the 


the real life experiences of our students by tying ourselves too closely to the 


lastic 1952-53 News Map.) resources in our classroom. A single student who has lived on a farm can 
bring to life the references writers make to harvesters, combines, and 
Making the Good Earth Better various farm operations. Perhaps he can illustrate his experiences with a 
(p. 10) simple sketch of a farm machine on the blackboard. 
Apart from encouraging real learning, utilization of such experience places 
the student in the role of “expert.” All of us can profit from this kind 
of reporting.—H. L. H. 


Aim 

To help students appreciate the 
many-sided attacks which science can 
make on hunger. 














2-T 


We Want Meat (p. 13) 


Discussion Questions 

1. On a map of the world (see p. 21) 
indicate those countries which can give 
their people diets rich in anima] protein. 
Discuss the connection between protein 
and good health 

2. Why are giving their 
attention to increased meat produc tion? 

3. How are “wonder drugs” affecting 
production? 


scientists 


meat 


Things to Do 

Have a science-minded pupil talk 
to the class on balanced diet. An out 
standing social science student can then 
comment on the implications for Amer- 
ican society (standard of living, nation- 
al defense, etc.) 


Farm Youth—U.S.A. (p. 18) 


Discussion Questions 

1. (For students who live in cities) 
How does the life of a teen-age farm 
youth compare with your own? 

2. Re-read the opening paragraphs of 
the article in which “a hazy picture of 
farm life” is given. To what extent does 
this describe the picture you had of 
farm life before reading this issue of 
Senior Scholastic? 

3. If you were a young farmer, would 
you join the Future Farmers of America 
and the Four-H club? Why? 


Things to Do 

If you are 
arrange for a poll of farm youth on the 
question: “Do you plan to stay on the 
farm after your education is complet- 
ed?” Reasons for the answers should be 


in a farming community, 


considered. 




















Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


April 29, 1953 


Foreign Affairs Article: The Soviet 
Peace Offensive—A survey of recent de- 
velopments in Soviet Russia, both at 
home and abroad, and an analysis of 
what these developments may mean for 
the future of world peace. 

National Affairs Article: The Bricker 
Amendment — What the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution would 
do; how the Amendment would limit 
the treaty-making power; arguments 
pro and con; historical background on 
the treaty-making power. 

Forum Topic of the Week: How Can 
We Stop Cheating on Exams?—A forum 
discussion in which various aspects of 
the cheating problem and its causes are 
examined and solutions proposed. 

















Plant Explorers (p. 20) 
Things to Do 


Study the map on page 21. Discuss 
the connection between climate and 
the crops indicated on the map. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” April 15, 
1953, p. 6-T. 


“Ad Wise” 


A number of advertisements in this 
special issue were prepared especially 
on the theme of “Modern, Scientific 
Farming.” Students may glean much in- 
formation on modern farming and on 





f Education 


“For the first time this term they‘re really co-operating beautifully.” 


vocational opportunities in farming and 
related joh fields by studying these ads. 

1. Du Pont ad (p. 2): How has chem- 
ical science helped the farmer? How 
have Du Pont scientists helped grain 
growers? Fruit growers? What has Du 
Pont done to help control insect pests? 

2. General Electric ad (p. 23): How 
does Farmer Chernoff use electricity to 
save work on his New York dairy farm? 
How does General Electric use its new 
high-altitude test chamber? How does 
Farmer Moormaw “entertain” his chick- 
ens? 

3. U. S. Rubber ad (pp. 16, 17): 
What two partners does agriculture 
have? How does science help the farm- 
er? How does industry help? What are 
some of the 500 rubber products that 
the U. S. Rubber Co. makes for the 
farmer and his family? Which of these 
products does your family have? What 
is one way that the U. S. Rubber Co. 
helps Future Farmers? 

4. American Trucking Industry ad 
(pp. 26, 27): What farm trucks pictured 
in this ad have you seen? What were 
they carrying? Where were they prob- 
ably going? How have modern trucks 
“revolutionized” the American farmer's 
method of selling? What are some of 
the ways farm goods are processed 
while enroute from the farm to your 
dining-room table? How has the truck- 
ing industry helped your family to buy 
a bigger variety of goods at lower 
prices? 





Evans’ TV Hamlet 
Coming April 26 (p. 40) 


Maurice Evans will present his two 
hour television production of Hamlet on 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC-TV) 
on Sunday afternoon, April 26. Students 
should be encouraged to listen and see 
this performance and to make brief 
(oral or written) reports on it. 

For further details, see page 40 in 
this issue. 

(Advt.) 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 36) 
a-l; b-4; c- 





20th Century Farm 3; d-! 


Machines on the March: a-4; b-3 
d-1 

We Want Meat: a-A; b-A; c-C; 
- f-C:; g-C; h-C; i-A; j-A. 

Farm Youth: 1-O; 2-U; 3-U; 4-I 


Plant Explorers: a-5; b-9: c-7 or 6; d 
{-6: g 3 
1 as second-class 


side to Periodical => sa 


her Editi $2.00 a school year 
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Tractor-drawn machine sprays miles of grapes 
in California vineyard to prevent blight 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 


GRAIN GROWERS use chemicals de 
veloped by Du Pont scientists to pro- 
tect seeds from rot, smut and other 
diseases. A dollar invested often brings 
$20 in larger crops and higher quality 
Farmers also use chemical compounds 


which kill weeds, leaving the grain 
. ’ 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE has given the farmer many allies in his fight to produce more 


crops and livestock at lower cost. For example, one Du Pont development that 


unharmed to grow and thrive. 





helps the cattleman is a feed supplement. By replacing part of the protein, it 


makes possible economical, nourishing mixed rations. Helpful, too, are the meth- Questions students 


oxveblor insecticides. They are safe to spray on animals as well as buildings, yet 


one application often stays effective against flies for weeks, ask Du Pont 
Why is scientific work always so 
secret? 


J. A. S., Oregon 


A company spending large 
imounts of time and money on 
1 scientific project seldom dis- 
cusses it openly until the desired 
product is in the company’s 
hands. Talking too soon would, 
of course, aid competitors. It 
would also hurt the company’s 
reputation with the public, 
should the project turn out 





unsuccessfully. 


Do ll robs iv) St call for col- 
ege training 
H. L. T., Tennessee 
Certain jobs are open tod high- 
school graduates. For work in 
research and development, col- 
lege training is essential. About 
, : ! 70°, of Du Pont*scientists have 
2 B.S. degrees, 15°; have M.S. de- 
special appeal for FRUIT GROWERS depend on chemical grees. Theother15‘; are Ph.D.’s. 
than 200 different in science to help fight insects and diseases. 
ect | t thrive in North America Du Pont “Fermate’’ Ferbam Fungicide, Send your questions on careers in 
0-ygar program, Du Pont scientists —forexample, combats scab and most other science to Science in Action, 25: 

sted 14.000 different compounds fungous diseases that cut apple yields Nemours, Wilmington, Del. 
control This entomologis ind quality. Du Pont EPN saves many 

hbbiwe ‘ ! ywo nt { ( ur wer S crop trom insects, 


sn 


TODAY, more than 100 Du Pont engineers and scientists spend part or all of their REG. Us. PaT.OFF. 


ne on the problems of the farmer. ‘They work in laboratories, in the field, and on BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


ee Du Pont experimental farms aryland, Texas : California. Mos re 
ree Du Pont experimental farms in Maryland, Texas and California ost were _. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ince farm boys and girls themselves. Now, because they studied chemistry and 








neering at college, thev can help make life better for their farmer friends. 
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below : 


New Jersey. 


Q. If a policy has lapsed beyond the 


period of grace, does the bene- 

ficiary recewe anything in case of 
the insured ’s death ? 

ELLEN MIDDLEMISS, 

LONG ISLAND CITY 6, N. ¥ 


In the early days of life insur- 


ance, a person who failed to pay 


fr. 


his premiums lost all protection 


immediately, together with 
everything he had already paid 
in. But in 1879, Mutual Benefit 
Life became the first company to 
guarantee what are called “.Von- 


Forfeiture” values 


Cn oF de 
Ss. eae 


ee dl 


Here’s how it works. Suppose a 
30-year-old man had carried 
regular life insurance for 5 years 
and then for some reason failed 
to pay any more premiums. Auto- 
matically, under Mutual Benefit 
Life’s guaranteed values, his pol- 
icy would be continued in full 
force, in for 13 
years and 263 days! If the in- 
sured dies before the end of that 
period, the 
receive the full insurance! 


this instance, 


beneficiary would 


(INSURANCE QUESTION] 


Did you know the answers to the questions printed 
? Chances are you didn’t—and that you 
have many more along the same line. 
them in! Win yourself a check for $5. Just write 
to Educational Division, 
Insurance Company, 300 Broadway, 
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So— S€ nd 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Newark, 


SEY <-> 


thos 
Lit a 
o) i By— er; 


Q. Is ut as important for women t 


carry life msurance as it is for 
men ? DONNA WEISS, 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Pro For the girl planning a career 


life insurance means security, 
provides a fund from which she 
may borrow for crergencies and 
opportunities and, eventually, 
provides a retirement pension. 
The girl who marries owes it to 
her husband and family to carry 
at least a small amount of life 
insurance to offset financial costs 
in event of her death. A widow, 
of course, with children to bring 
up and educate should have as 
much life insurance as any other 
head of a family in similar 
circumstances. 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


@eeeeeeeaeve eevee eeeeeeeeeee eee eneeeeeeaeeeeeeeaeeeeeeaeeeeeeeene 


LOOK FOR WINNERS in the big Mutual Benefit Life 
essay contest in the May 13th issue of this magazine. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dr. Roberts, 


Who Keeps Animals Healthy 


OUNG and robust, Dr. Harold D. B. Roberts was full of 

energy atter a 5,000-mile swing around the country by 

plane. I called on him at his Eaton Laboratories 

ch, N. Y. He had been visiting other doctors 

out better health for thei patients Who were 
pigs, ¢ hickens and turkeys 


important and growing pro 


of V.M.D 


orn 
eTh range 
id vise poultr 


for tub 


Roberts replie d 


eterinalr colle uv 


1 in hig 
1 us. The 


the big red barn, mun 


black-and-white Holsteins 


i leisurely life They get uy 
Hired men are 


ave few vacations 


use milking machines, corn-cutters 


labor-saving equipment Mr. Collins 


Photo by E Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Dr. Harold Roberts, veterinary scien- 
tist, checks a rabbit friend for disease. 


Air-conditioning fans hummed in the barn. A cooler held 
the big cans of milk. An alarm system was ready to start 
bells and sirens going at the first sign of fire. The cows are 
worth protecting. Mr. Collins’ herd of 50 is valued at about 
$15,000. To keep the herd healthy, Mr. Collins calls in the 
veterinarian regularly 

Each cow receives a yearly physical check-up and pro 

vaccinations. She enjoys a balanced diet with just 
amount of all the basic foods a cow needs. The 
eterinarian works out these scientific rations with the dair\ 
checks milking procedures to see that they ar 

[his is part of the never-ending wai 

} 


disease, called mastitis, can cause 


terinarian to treat “ft 

labored breathing ar 
imonia. It treatment 
The har ure the cow 

ley l)aj ‘ > lly | 

days. Dairy cows, specially bree 


igh-strung and easily upset 


} 


product 

We stoppe d at »berts’ own farm, which he runs as 
i hobby for relaxation. | irming is in his blood, and he 
spends as much time at it as his busy duties permit. He is 
arried and has two sons—David, 4, and Todd, 9 months 
iid. He grew up on a Pennsylvania farm and came by his 
nterest in animal health early. 

Before students enroll at veterinary college, they take at 
least two vears, sometimes three or four, of pre protessional 
college work. The veterinary course itself requires four years 
The first two are devoted to classroom and laboratory work 
n such sciences as che mistry, anatomy, and bacteriology 
In the third and fourth years, students accompany thei 
teachers on walking “clinics” to farms and work in the 
ollege hospital. The hospital has wards for cats and dogs 
is well as for larger animals, gleaming white operating rooms 
ind laboratories, as clean as any human hospital. 

It is a proud day when the young veterinarian graduates 
with his degree and the privilege of joining the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. A trained scientist, one of 


16,000 in United States, with rich opportunities for 


service and satisfaction, he is far removed from the old 
fashioned “horse doctor 

“The nation’s present food production could not be 
maintained without veterinary medicine,” said Dr. Roberts 
as we parted. “Veterinarians are combating diseases that 
used to take heavy toll of young pigs and stunted chickens 


before they developed into broilers Hanoip Coy 
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A quick look at the changing problems and 
population of U. S. agriculture today 


ERRY FORBES ul } belongee is likelv to } modern inv cit ple eithe to sell their produce or to 
| } ] ( i washing machine purchase the goods they have to buy 
that great-great-great-great indtather refrigerator, and a ep treeze. For As owners of the business they contro] 
Forbes first cleared cropped th leisure time in the evening it has a 
rround. It covered 100 a her radio and TV set, and an automobile 
50 were cleared. Those 50 kept driving into the nearest town to 
im and his three Sons and a hired man in a movie. Farmers’ families no longer 
have to make up their own entertain and distribute 


isy all the vear round 
95 ment as they used to fifty vears ago Jerry and other local fruit grower 


Today the Forbes farm covers 225 
of the Che automobile and power machines formed their own fruit co-op to co 


business lect, store, and market their fruit 
The life of Mrs. Forbes has also been 
convenient by moder 


to his tamil house 


its management and share in its profit 
for A co-op. truck picks up Jerry's milk. It’s 
take graded and pasteurized at a co-opera 
tive plant. Trucks carry it into Boston 
it to retailers. Recent] 


] 
rnhiy 


icres, about the average size 


2,500,000 family farms in the U. S. have revolutionized 
methods too, along with the co-opera 


tive. A co-operative is a business o1 made more 
ganized and owned by a group of peo methods. She drives to the nearby tow) 


Jerry's 


Jerry runs it by himself, with a litth 
help in the summer. He keeps a herd 

30 cows, and grows the field crops 
o feed them. He has two 25-acre apple 


chards on the hillsides, a 25-acre plot oye 


if hardwoods, a one-acre If imily gare n 
100 chickens, and some pigs 
He manages to handle them all with 
ie aid of machines hich even his 
grandfather never heard of. His cows 
e milked by machines. Their stables 
re cleared by a belt-conveyor. A power 
preader spreads manure across the 
rop fields and clover pastures. Tractor 
wiled pressure tank-sprayers allow 
Jerry to give his apple trees the twelve 
prays they need every year. Soon robot 
ngers will actually be picking h 
pple harvest 


Power on the Farm 


Jerry's is a typical New England 
rm. Farms elsewhere in the U. S 
liffer from it in many ways, but the 
volution by machine has come to most 
f them just as it has to Jerry’s. The 


erage fa ionse has « hanged too. It 


The farm family today lives as well as its city cousins 





Photo Birdseye Frosted Foods 


Green peas are harvested by machine, cleaned, and sorted by con- 
veyor belt at the huge Birds Eye farm and plant in Washington State. 


aid buys ner groceries in a 


narket. She cooks on 


ind sweeps her floors with a vacuum 


super 
an electric stove 
Like most farm women she has 
harge of the feeds het 
with scientifical balanced 


leaner 
poultry 
hickens 
ving mash in a clean, modern, elec 
cally lighted and heated hen house 
Life has changed, too, for farm chil 
en. Fifty years ago, thev had to walk 


} ? 
chor lless of we | otte! 


} 


t Becauss hildren 
} t ~OIs Were 


} r 
) ! I 


inderst iffed 


ses pl 


to the 


much 


ibout 


ear and go into the towns 
ind cities. The drift of people away 
from the farm is an old American cus 
tom. At the time of the revolution more 
than 90 per cent of the American people 
were engaged in agriculture. By 1910 
that number was down to 34.9 per cent 
In 1951 it was 15.1 per cent. In 1910 
more than 32 million people lived on 
mur farms. But in 1952, there 
less than 25 million 

But these fewer farmers are produc 
more food than those of fifty 
ius ago. How do they manage it? 
Like Jerry, they are profiting by the 
! 


] 
iwricultural revolution which has swept 


farms every 


were 


ng far 


icross our nation. Farmers get more 
trom every piece of land than they used 
to. In 1900 an acre of corn land yielded 
Now it vields about 35. The 


elds of wheat and potatoes, of rye and 


27 bushels 


risen by from 20 to 25 per 
past 50 vears 
Farmers get their increased crops by 
iproved farming methods, by greater 
use of fertilizers and chemicals for the 
il, better selection of seeds and live 


stock 


de predations ot insects and diseases 


and better methods to prevent 


In 1850 each farmer helped feed and clothe 4.7 people. 


and profit by the advice of the local 
county agent. A steady flood of pam 
phlets from the Department of Agricul 
ture keeps them informed about the 
latest developments. Tractors, binders 
croppers, pickers, and other powe 
driven machines enable each worker to 
handle more land than he formerly 
could. In 1870, we used one worke1 
for each 18 acres of harvested crops 
By 1920 it was one worker to each 31 
By 1940 it was one worker to 
each 36 acres. During World War II 
American agriculture was really put to 
the test. In 1944 there were 17 per 
cent fewer workers than in 1939. But 
they produced 20 per cent more crops 
and livestock products. 

Farmers are also better off financiall\ 
than they used to be. Few farmers get 
rich. It has been estimated that only 
ibout three tenths of one per cent of 
ill the farm families in the U. S. enjoy 
in income of $10,000 a year or more 
Most earn between $3000 and $6000 
cash in addition to their living. But 
this is much more than they were earn 
ing thifty years ago. Farmers have 
rarely more prosperous than 
they've been in the past dozen years 
Since World War II, they have been 
able to sell all the crops they produced 

Government price supports, which 
guarantee the farmers a minimum price 
for their crops, have been a major fac 
tor in farm prosperity. Because they 
tend to keep up the prices the consumer 
must pay for food, they have become 
i political issue. When farm prices de- 
as thev have within the 
past is a strong demand 
iumong farmers for maintenance of price 
See “Trouble Down on the 
March 1] 


acres. 


been 


cline slight], 


veal 


supports 


Farm,” Senior Scholastic 


What Is a Farm? 


nearly six million land 
is farms in the U. S 
small 


There are 
idings listed 
But more than half of them are 


holdings which are not really business 


enterprises at all. Many belong to peo 


other 
eithe 


ple who have incomes from 


ources. The business farms are 








KEY TO AREAS ~——__| 


Fruit, Truck, and 
Mixed Forming 


Range Livestock 
and Grating 


Corn and Hogs 





| i i Dairy Farming 
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family-sized farms, from 125 to 999 
acres (two and a half million of them), 
or ranches and “land factories” which 
cover more than 1000 acres (112,000 
of these). The tendency today is toward 
bigger farms. Nearly 340,000 new farms 
were started in the U. S. between 1900 
and 1940. But these farms were either 
small and not self-supporting, or large 
ones. The number of middle-sized 
farms, from 20 to 260 acres, declined 
by nearly 230,000. 

This growth of big farms has worried 
the small farmers. They are afraid that 
with the increasing use of farm ma- 
chinery and the growth of large-scale 
farming methods, they won't be able to 
compete against the big farms. 

This distinction between huge farms 
and small ones is only one of many be- 
tween different kinds of farms in the 
U. S. At the small end of the scale is 
the “subsistence farm.” There are about 
three million of these, which altogether 
produce only about 12 per cent of our 
agricultural output. Subsistence farmers 
work for a living, not a profit. Many of 
them get the major part of their income 
from jobs in nearby industries. They 
take just enough food to market to buy 
the goods they can’t produce on their 
farms. The average subsistence farmer 
has two or three cows, some chickens 
and pigs, and maybe a couple of hives 
of bees. He has a vegetable garden, 
some pasture land, and one or two fields 
on which he grows hay and corn. He 
gets most of his cash from selling sur- 


plus cream and eggs, and occasionally 
a hog and some chickens. 

The next step up the agricultural 
ladder is the family-sized farm. This 
is large enough to provide all the living 
for one family, and the farmer sells 
most of his crop for money. Jerry 
Forbes’ farm is fairly typical 


“Assembly Line’ Farms 


Next come the large, mechanized 
farms. They are owned by people who 
live primarily in the cities, or by a cor- 
poration which processes its own crops. 
They are run by managers, who repre- 
sent the owners. The workers sometimes 
live in company houses on the farm, 
and shop in company shops. At harvest 
time, when extra labor is needed to 
gather the crops, laborers are brought 
in to do the job, and then are re- 
leased when the harvest is in. 

These company farms are organized 
very much like factories. The scientific 
skills of the plant-breeders, the predic- 
tions of long-range weather forecasters, 
and the time-clock planning of the 
business manager enable a “land fac 
tory” to run its operations with routine 
precision. For instance, the manager 
will know in January that Field A-6 can 
be planted on the afternoon of April 
12 to spinach strain X-92. Since the 
factory’s plant breeders have developed 
spinach X-92 as a 36-day crop, and the 
weather outlook is good, Field A-6 will 
be ready for harvesting on the forenoon 
of May 18. The canning plant is kept 
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ready to process that spinach betwee: 
8 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. the same day. This 
is assembly line efficiency, and can be 
applied in the production of most othe: 
crops where the operation is large. 

Tenant farming is a fourth type ot! 
organization. A tenant farmer is one 
who rents land from a landlord. Some 
times he pays his rent in cash, some 
times in crops, sometimes in both. 
Most northern tenant farms are in North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa and Illinois. These are the stock 
and grazing areas where large acreage 
and expensive equipment is required 
for successful farming. Few farmers can 
afford both. So they divide capital 
ownership. The landloré invests in 
land and buildings, the tenant in live 
stock and equipment. The arrange- 
ment allows the tenant to operate more 
extensively than he could otherwise do, 
and the owner to get a return for his 
capital investment. 

In the South, particularly in the cot 
ton belt, there is a special form of 
tenancy, known as sharecropping. The 
sharecropper rents a piece of land, 
usually about 20 acres, on a plantation 
He pays the landlord from one half to 
three quarters of the produce he raises 
and tries to live off the rest. Share- 
croppers constitute nearly 40 per cent 
of all tenants in the South, and are 
seldom able to obtain more than a bare 
living. 


This article is based in part material published ta 


Popular Economics,’” by pr f Ube editors. 
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' Machines on the March 
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. A Picture Story of the Farming Revolution 











NOT FORME, BROTHER 
DON’T YOU KNOW IRON 
POISONS THE SOIL? 
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The early U.S. farmer used methods and tools 
little better than those. of Egyptians 6,000 
years ago. He hitched his wooden plow to a 
draft animal. But most other tasks he toiled 
at by hand, using sickles, scythes, and flails. 
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icans said. Early inventors developed the all-iron 
plow—faster-working, longer-lasting. But farmers, by 
tradition, are suspicious of change. It took years 
before Americans generally adopted metal plows. 




















WERE GETTING RICH MY MACHINE WILL CUT OATS 
THANKS TO THE JEN TIMES FASTER THAN ANY MAN/ 


COTTON GiN! 


a 


| One of the first and most famous farm machines was 
the cotton gin invented by Eli Whitney (1793). The 

gin's metal teeth separated seeds from cotton much 
faster than human fingers could. It enabled the 
South to vastly increase cotton output in 1800s. 


a mechanical reaper in 1831. Drawn by a horse 
team, it cut grain much faster than the hardest- 
working farmer with the sharpest scythe. 
Thanks to the reaper, U.S. grain output soared. 
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lus manpower for running 
our industries, too. Thanks to his machinery, the 
American farmer no longer lives a life of sun-up to 
sun-down drudgery, as he did back in the days 
before the great revolution in farming! 


Because of his machines (and his improved seeds, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and stock-raising methods), 
the U.S. farmer of today produces at least 15 times 
more in a year than his counterpart could a century 
ago. Our farm population produces all the food we 
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400K AT THAT STEAM ENGINE 


THRESH THAT WAEAT! 





OOBBIN, LOOKS LIKE 
YOURE OLD FASHIONED NOW 











ieveniens came up with a dozen more new pene 
in the 19th century for U.S. farm teams to pull— 
drills for planting seed; cultivators for turning the 
earth; binders for tying grain; mowers for cutting 
hay; revolving rakes for harvesting it. All saved 








time, work, and boosted production. With their 
new machines, U.S. farmers in 1860 raised crops 
that would have taken the whole labor force of the 
nation to harvest by hand methods. But even bigger 
miracles lay ahead. 
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The age of power was at hand. Engine power was 
replacing human and animal muscies. First came 
farm machines powered by steam engines. But the 
new era didn't get underway on a big scale in the U.S. 
until the advent of the gasoline engine (about 1900). 








The gasoline-driven tractor came in—and the 
horse and mule went out. The tractor worked faster 
and harder than old Dobbin could. Today, the U.S. 
has 4,500,000 farm tractors. Since 1918, the num- 
ber of U.S. horses has fallen by two thirds. 
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a the U.S. rare uses many types of amazing 
farm machines—and new ones are being invented 
all the time. With them, he can produce a cotton 
crop four times faster than the farmer of 50 years 
ago; a wheat crop, five times faster; and a corn 








crop, six times faster. American farms now use twice 
as much mechanical and electrical horsepower as 
all manufacturing combined. Machines harvest 98 
per cent of our nation’s wheat, 75 per cent of our 
corn, 66 per cent of our potatoes. 
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Dr. R. M. Hedrick, discoverer of Kri- 
lium, demonstrates how it conditions 
soil for improved vegetable growth. 
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New trends in soil chemistry and plant 


growing increase our food supply 
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by the weather and swept 
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water into valleys and streams, 
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of rock 


ground particles of all kinds 


But soil is more than just powdered 
rock. Pick handful of rich earth 
from a good garden. Look at it closely 
Sift Fine 
and 


up 
| i 


vour fingers strands of 
rootlings, leaves 


it in 
] 
Stal wood are 


decaying there. There are bugs and 


he ld 1 
worms. There are molds and germs 


bacteria. There are big pieces of rock 
too. This is soil - 

Not all alike The soil in 
your garden may differ greatly from the 
outskirts of town 


characteristics of 


soils are 


soil that lies on the 
Eacl 
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Good Soil Is Lumpy 


I he sclrentist isks about 
soil How mu h clay does it have? How 
much rotting matter? How many and 
what kinds worms? What 
varietie of bacteria live in it? Does it 
rals? What kinds? 
questions 


soil can 
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ientist tries to solve? 

First there is the problem of organic 
Organic matter is rotting plant 
naterials. The bacteria in 
the leaves and stalks 
growing 


natter 
ind inimal 
the soil consume 
longer 


and roots that are no 


time these bacteria manu 
facture chemicals whieh glue the soil 
together into large and small lumps 
They make it hold together 
These lumps are important 


it cannot be easily blown away 
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It soil is 


lumpy 
by the wind or eroded by water. It does 


not easily dissolve into mud when the 


rain falls. The spaces between the lumps 


t the water percolate down into the 
here it can be stored for growing 


many parts ol the world where 


vil is clayey or silty it becomes 
‘ 


gy when rain falls on it. The water 
Plants cannot 


og 
does not go deep t nough 
isily send their roots down. 

In some parts of the world it is hard 
organic matter to correct this 
all of it is eaten by the 
small amounts of animal 
are available. 
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Tomato plant on right treated with chem- 
ical which destroys root worms. Unpro- 
tected plant on left was killed by worms. 





In tropical areas the problem is even 
more acute. The hot climate helps the 
bacteria tear down organic matter very 
quickly. It doesn’t stay in the soil too 
there is little 
good soil in tropical areas. 

To solve the problem of clayey and 
tropical soils, scientists have come along 
vith Krilium. Developed by the Mon 
Chemical Krilium 
glues clayey soil into the lumps needed 


long. As a result very 


santo Company, 
for proper plant growth, without or- 
ganic matter and without bacteria. 
Once you put Krilium into the soil, it 
lasts for a long time. 

But Kritium is still expensive and can- 
10t be used yet in large-scale farming. 
Scientists are working to make Krilium 
more powerful and to manufacture it 
nuch more cheaply. In order for Kri- 
lium to be useful in tropical, backward 
ountries, enough of it to cover an acre 
vill have to cost only a few cents. 

Another way to get around the lack 
f organic materials in the soil is to sow 
rops like clover, soy beans, alfalfa, and 
kudzu. These plants have that 
reach deep into the soil and their stalks 
an be plowed back into the soil. This 

green manure. Farmers have been 
using it more and more every year 


roots 


Minerals for Proteins 


Second, there is the question of min- 
erals. In order to grow, a plant needs 
‘sunshine, water, and air. A plant com- 
bines the water and air to manufacture 
sugar and starches. But the plant needs 
minerals like nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium to manufacture proteins—the 
vasie life substances 

Organic matter that is plowed into 
he soil contains minerals. But often 
these are not enough. In many parts of 
the country, it is faster, cheaper, and 
more efficient to put these minerals into 
the soil in the form of chemicals. 


Potatoes at left were from plants sprayed by maleic hydra- 
zide to aid plant growth. The potatoes at right were untreated. 


Monsanto Chemical Co 


What Krilium does: Soil on right, baked to hard crust by sun and water, allowed no 
seeds to germinate. Soil on left, treated by Krilium, allowed radishes to sprout. 


A century ago farmers used mostly 
manure as fertilizers. Today they use 
16,600,000 nitro- 


tons of commercial 


gen, phosphorus and potassium chemi- 
cals a year. It has been estimated that 
25 per cent of the United States crop 
production relies on commercial chemi- 


cal fertilizers 

But there is a drawback to chemical 
fertilizers. For the most part they are 
soluble in water. The rains quickly wash 
them out of the soil. You have to put a 
lot in at once (or several times during 
a growing season) to be sure that the 
plants will have enough at all times 

To overcome this bad feature of 
chemical fertilizers, scientists are work- 
ing hard to develop a gummy substance 
that contains nitrogen. The gummy sub- 
stance would release this nitrogen slow- 
ly to the plants as they grew. Rain 
could not wash it away easily. One 
treatment a year would be sufficient. 

However, there is another answer 
to this problem, and farmers have 
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been making use of the answer more 
and more. Earlier in this article we men 
tioned the growing of beans, alfalfa 
clover, and kudzu crops as a way of 
putting organic matter into the soil. But 
these crops also put nitrogen into the 
soil. Known as legumes, these plants 
live in a co-operative relationship with 
certain types of bacteria. These bacteria 
have the special property of taking 
nitrogen out of the air and converting it 
to a form that plants can use. 

It has been estimated that if farmers 
all over the world were to grow legumes 
alternately with their regular crops, 
they could add 150 pounds of nitrogen 
to each acre of soil each year. This 
could, in turn, double the world’s out 
put of food. 

There are also other minerals that 
plants need to grow. Boron, copper, 
iron, magnesium, manganese, zinc 
molybdenum, and calcium are a few of 
these minerals. It is true that the 
amounts of these minerals needed are 
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Atomic chemist studies corn kernels which grew near source of 
gamma rays. Those in small piles changed in color, sweetness. 





Weeds cost the nation at least $5 
000,000,000 last year. Today we have 
a whole class of chemicals that control 
the growth of weeds. These chemicals 
make weeds grow so fast that they 
kill themselves. If properly used, they 
do not harm healthy, productive plants 


The Weed Enemy 


Some of thes chemicals are 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T (these are abbreviations of 
chemical formulas), certain phenol com 
pounds, and methyl bromide. They are 
the main weed fighters. But science 
promises even better compounds to fight 
weeds 

Other marvels are coming. Plant hor 
mones to control the growth of plants 

me day we may forget about lawn 
mowers—a plant hormone may keep 


grass three inches high all 


summer 
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This bumper crop of well-filled ears of corn was grown by farmer William 
Ogle, of Scipio, Indiana, on fields that he had treated with a special fertilizer. 
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Vocational agriculture student 
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WE WANT MEAT! 


Farm chemists are learning how to boost production 


of the foods everybody wants—meat and poultry 


icids to build 
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only certain foods that give us all the 
essential amino acids. Meat, poultry, 
fish, eggs cheese, and milk are these 
complete protein foods 

Vegetables, particularly beans, con 
tain some protein, but no vegetable is 
a complete protein. Fruits contain vita 
mins and minerals, but they are a very 


| protein 
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source of protein. Since 
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is a major cause of poor hea in these 
countries 
America Needs More Meat 
Foday each American eats, on the 


iverage, 14] pounds of meat a year 
The demand is growing along with ow 
increasing population. Experts believe 
that our 1975 population will be 192 
million compared to 152 million in 1950 
New ways must be found to produce 
more to 
tion with higher 


meat satisfy a bigger popula 
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Increased production is the major an 
swer to meeting our food needs 

We produced 80 million cattle in 
1950. We will need 100 million by 
1975. Pig production in 1950 was 99 
million. It must reach 121 million by 
1975. How is the United States trving 
to meet the new product m goals fo 
meat and poultry? 

More than 700 agricultural experi 


mentation stations are operated by the 
Federal Government, state governments 


universities, and private industry in this 


country where farm research workers 
are trying to find the answer to in 
creased food production. Up to now 
they have been breeding the most desi 
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Hal Clark, 4-H Club member from in 
diana, displays his prize sheep at In- 


ternational Livestock show 


Chicago 








Grand champion hog Hamp Borrow, owned by Morris 
Pratt, Cropsey, Ill, bred and fed for top-quality ham 
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The three chickens on the left, from same brood as one on 
right, are diseased; healthy one received medicated feed 
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Turkeys fed with terramycin on farm of James J. Nicolson escape 
blue comb” disease and gain excess weight for Thanksgiving. 





Toternational Harvester ¢ 


Stake-body truck with pick-up attachment is useful for load- 
ing and carrying cattle from the farm to the stockyards 


U. 8. Bureau of Keclamatic 
Jonald Dunn, Korean veteran of Moses Lake, Wash., in Colum- 
bia Basin irrigation project, loads potatoes on truck. About 
89% of nation’s farm products are moved to market by trucks. 


Getting the 
Stuff to Market 


UTOMOTIVE trucks are the most important means of 


transportation to the farmer. A hundred years ago 

cattlemen used to drive their herds “on the hoof” to 

markets scores of miles distant. This was not only slow 
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weight on the way Many farmers today install their own filling station equip- 

Today the farmer can move his herd, his crops, and his ment to service their tractors and trucks with gasoline 
poultry rapidly by truck. Trucks not only take his prod 


t; they do many hauling chores around the 


but costly too, because the animals lost considerable 
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erate American farmer 
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600,000 trucks move 89% of all farm 
t. thi ’ t Indiana, with 166.627 
farms, there are nearly 60,000 trucks on farms, as well as 


154,000 tractors and 159,000 passenger cars 

Highway transportation today is second only to agricul 
ture in the number of people employed. It brings Ameri G200 ones 
ca’s food to our tables quickly, steadily, and with a mini Indianapolis commission company uses this big Diesel truck 


mum of waste and spoilage. and trailer to carry fruit and vegetables to nei+ boring states. 





gf AGRICULTURE HAS TWO PARTNERS 


There are three members of the team - the Farmer — and Science, and Industry. 
Together, they provide abundant food and fibre at the lowest possible cost to the 


American family. 
Science is the partner that contributes improved seeds, balanced fertilizers, 


mechanical equipment and agricultural chemicals. This is only a part of the great 


service Science renders to Agriculture. 
Industry, in turn, provides the machines and services for the maximum effi- 


ciency and economy on the farm. 
In industry, United States Rubber Company has pioneered in the scientific 


development of products for the farm. Today “U. S.” makes over 500 items for thé 
farmer and his family. How many of these pioducts can you identify in the picture, 
before you check the list below? The numbers are keyed to the product. 
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tural chemic: oun u“« > 5. 
Garden Hose e with Roya’ Chain Tires, rot ant ons in pasture 
ear with 1 ‘. Royal Air Ride Tires. 4—Swim- y -4 Ton on sprayed with Phyugon 
d Swim Cap, U.S. Bath- AL fung ‘ ns and potatoes treated with 
s ing Shoes sits made with U. S. Lastex. Ball- -40 t rt sp during storage 
Keds shoes. §—Highway is evr vine ; controlled by Alanap-1 
Surfa-Sealz for longer wear cal ac ers heated by Uskon 


en are aring 

thing while sprayi 

1 Aramite, a miticide. The pick-up baler 

field has U. S. Reyal Implement Tires : 
Belts Farmer's wife wearing 1 

1 dress. Her shoes are | 


niture is upholstered in l 


are controlled 


ng har ners wear U 
wre fur 
3 —Home has U.S. Electrical Wires 
l Koylon Mattresses, Pillows and pav 


player weur 


th U. Ss 





The 4-H Club boy and girl in the dairy paddock look over 2 high-produc- 
ing cows. The F#’.A. (Future Farmers of America) boy in the opposite 
paddock is inspecting his future herd. 

United States Rubber Company fosters the growth of future gen- 
erations of progressive farmers — by supporting rural youth educational 
programs of the 4-H and the F.F.A. It is also the donor of the 4-H 
National Recreation and Rural Arts Awards Program. 


electrical heating unit. Chicken mites controlled Tires. Stock truck with U. S. Royal Fleetway 
by Aramite. Egg cart has U. S. Tires. In all Tires. U. S. Royal Gasoline Hose on pump. In 
farm buildings are U. S. Electrical Wires and farm shop are U. S. Royalite Grinding Wheels, 
Cables. @—Man leaving milk house (left) has U. S. Peerleas Transmission Belts, corn husker 
U.S. Royal Boots, U. S. Rubber Apron. In dairy rolls, U. S. Security Friction Tape, Reinbow V 
barn are feed cart with U.S. Tires, and U. S. Belts and other items 11—Sugar beet seed 
Rainbow Creamery Hose, rubber milking ma- treated with Phygon seed protectant. The ma- 
chine parts, U. S. Matchleas Fire Hose, U. 8S. ture beets are sprayed with MH-40 to prevent 
Giant Conveyor Belting. Manure spreader at sprouting during storage. 

right has U. S. Royal Ground Drive Tires. 10 

, Ro M: } 


Pick-up truck with Kt ter Grip (Italicized names are registered trademarks.) 





UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center » New York 20, NV. Y. 





_s S it like to live on a farm?’ 
That's a question a citybred 
outh 


through the 


sometimes asks as he _ rides 
rural U.S 
ind stock judging shows 
wr listens to hillbilly tunes like “Turkey 
n the Straw ind “Red River Valley.” 

Many have but a hazy 
picture of farm life. It 
before the 


reads about 


ounty fairs 


city youths 
goes something 
crack ot 


wate! 


ike this—rising 


iwn washing in ice-cold 
eating corn-meal 
for breakfast 


textbooks in one 


imped from a well 


ush vy hominy grits 


tudving outmoded 


room schools, using sootv kerosene 


mps for light at night, doing endless 
vack breaking chores 

On a few U. S. farms, life still fits a 
icture like this. But on most of them 
different. The U. S. farm 


, “ 
1 the n tamily gone 


t's entirely 


have 


det n 


Farm Life Has Changed 


New inventions have transtormed the 


rm in the past fifty years—the auto 


obile and the truck, providing quick 
} 


insportation the radio, bringing 


from all 


taking much of the drudgery 


isy tri 


ews over the nation; farm 


electricity, for lighting 
ne freezing the telephone 
Today 
many a city 


‘comtorts of 


delivery of messages 

inm family like 
most of the 

rr for granted 

five youths in th 

What sort of life 

oes a farm teen-ager lead? 


It's a healthy lite 


About one in ever\ 
S. lives on a tarm 
with plenty of 
food 
Ever eaten a tomato or an ear of corn 


ist off the stalk The 


resh air, #unshine, and hearty 


average farm 


National 
Winners at 


» Allison-Lighthall 


family raises two thirds of its food from 
Many farm homes have 
freezers, where quantities of 
home-grown food are stored for use 
In general, farm youths 
eat better than city youths. 


its own acres 


large 
when needed 
But teen-agers on farms usually work 


harder than the city. Every 
tarm has dozens of chores that still need 


those in 


to be done—machinery to repair, a field 
to be plowed, hogs to be fed, eggs to 
Often, farm boys or girls 
their fathers 
and mothers on a farming task 
Schooling takes up a big part of a 
farm teen-ager s life. Like his city cousin, 
often 


be gathered 
must pitch in alongside 


he attends grade and high schools 
in large, modern buildings that serve a 


whole county or a “consolidated dis- 
trict.” Along with the usual subjects, he 
take s agricul- 
ture,” (provided through Federal Gov- 
funds). After graduation, he 


may go to his state’s agricultural college 


courses in “vocational 


ernment 
made possible by an act of Congress 
passed in 1S62 

that it 


i pros 


realizes 
to be 


farm vouth 
takes a lot of “know 


perous farme! 


Today Ss 


how 


FFA and Four-H 


Often, he’s a businessman himselt- 
thanks to farm youth organizations like 
FFA and Four-H. Nearly all farm boys 
higl SC hoo! « lasses In voca 
tional agriculture belong to the FFA 

Future America. More than 
2.000.000 farm bovs and girls belong 
to Four-H Clubs, where they pledge 
“Head, Heart, Hands Health” to 


the service of their and 


“ ho atte nd 


Farmers of 


and 
community 
country 

Both FFA an * H_ offer 


expert 


Ten Blue-Ribbon 
Chicago 


Health Champions: 
Four-H Club Congress, 


advice—and often loans—to help teen 
agers go into farming “on their own. 
A member usually starts with a pig fon 
fattening or breeding a pen of chickens 
to raise as broilers, or perhaps a few 
acres in crops. Through their own “busi 
recent year, Four-H 
600,000 acres of food 
crops, more than a million head of 
livestock, and 9,000,000 chickens 
These projects pay off in money. Fo 
example, 52 members of the Rugby 
(N. D.) FFA chapter earned more than 
$80,000 1951—while 
still in high school! With money earned 
members pay back FFA and Four-H 


and often invest in more farming 


nesses In One 


members grew 


from farming in 


loans 
projects 

The projects also pay off in “know 
how.” Ask Cledith Rowe, 14. of Gullett 
Kentucky. He scientific corn 
raising through Four-H. Then he wen 
195] Corn 
competition with the best 
To win 
young Rowe produced 233.2 bushels of 
six times the 


learned 


on to win the national 
Derby, in 
corn farmers in the country. 
a single acre 
vield! 

rhe farm youth is a good citizen, too 
He joins in FFA and Four-H projects 
to promote conservation, spread the 
word on farm safety, eliminate rats and 
other health hazards. In Ohio alone, in 
one year, Future Farmers planted more 
than 100,000 trees for reforestation. 

There’s plenty of fun in FFA and 
Four-H. These clubs 
times—country style” for boys and girls 

community sings, taffy pulls, corn 
husking bees, barn dances, rodeos, box 
rides and 


corn from 
average U.S 


sponsor “good 


lunch suppers, summer hay 
winter sleigh rides 

When they grow up, farm 
youths leave to go to work in the city 
But many more stick with farming—as 
inheritors of the family skilled 
tenants cultivating rented Jand, or man 


agers of farms owned by others; execu- 


some 


farm, 


tives in farming organizations; scien 
tists, specialists, and teachers with the 
U. § 
organizations. Thev ve 
own experience that life on the farm 
better and comfortable 


in their grandparents’ day 


Government Agencies or private 
seen by their 


, 
in De more 


than it wa: 


They've chosen farming as an important 
and worth-while career 

Wheeler McMillen, editor of 
Journal, recently told | a 
‘Seek as the new knowl 
edge that will cut deeply into tae cost 
of production and make our agricultural 


Farm 
farmers 


ever before 


abundance available to more and more 
people.’ 

‘adventure ahead’ 
S. today. 


His words spell 


for farm teen-agers in the U 





ae" 








Department of Agriculture 
HARDWORKING: Hay-hoisting is one of the 1,001 different 
chores done by U. S. teen-agers on the family farm. This 
New Jersey boy shows how to swing a pitchfork at haying 
time. It’s hot, heavy work—but good for the muscles! 


Farm Security Agency 
CIVIC-MINDED: That's “Farmer Brown” in the chair. He's 
being “tried” for bad farming methods in this skit staged 
by Four-H Club boys of Eufaula, Okla., to promote scientific 
farming. Another “good-citizen” project by U. S. farm youth! 


INVENTIVE: This model farm, designed for safety by 
Jimmie Sutherland, 15-year-old Missouri farm boy, won top 
prize in a national Better Farming Methods contest. Youth 
is “up front” in campaigns to improve U. S. agriculture. 


Dearborn Motors 
ALERT: Farm boy from Illinois carries out a chemical ex- 
periment in high school lab as part of his “vo-ag” (voca- 
tional agriculture) course. About 350,000 “vo-ag” students 
belong to Future Farmers of America, a national youth group. 


New Haven Railroad 
FUN-LOVING: It’s “scramble-time” for competitors at this 
old-fashioned “corn-husking bee” in Connecticut. The evening 
ended with square-dancing. Farm youth, who live far from 
city amusements, often get together and “make their own fun.’ 


Wide World 
PRODUCTIVE: Meet Lois Mae Hamm, 15-year-old Nebraska 
farm girl, and her steer, “Cupid,” winner of blue ribbon at 
the National Western Livestock Show. Lois is one of many 
U. S. teen-agers who raise their own livestock and crops 





“Bring ’em Back Alive” 


The Story of Uncle Sam’‘s Plant Explorers 


RPLANETARY exploration—out 
side vour TV screen—is stil] in the 
and unc future. But an- 


f exploration—here on our 


emote rtain 


ther kind 
) 

vn planet—is an ever dav reality 

today en 


Scientific horticulturalists 


ue n exploits ever bit 


Video 


is exciting as 


, 
though few 


int explorers 

tment of Agriculture 
ld, sometimes at the 
to hunt for new and 
Their “quarry” is used to 
is farms and gardense 
x-game hunters, they 
iliv In fifty 
brought to the United 
in 200.000 live varieties 


) 
table S 


years 


ts, vege 


grains 
ind ornamental plants 


Our Crops Are Immigrants 


1 
that all 
country 


rm and tobac 


Indian 


little-known fact 


grown In our 


t half century gi | 

m in the United States 
Much 
ralded 


credit is due 


~ the plant 


of the 
Ww irk 


unters 


ised in part on material 
\lagazine, January, 


This article 
thlished Nature 


1958 


Ihe plant hunters wear no badges, 
but they are, in a sense, G-men. They 
work for our Government—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduction (known 
is “PEI”). 

Uncle Sam’s organized program of 
plant hunting began modestly in 1898. 
Today, the headquarters of PEI is in a 
handsome building in Beltsville, Mary- 
land. Packets of seeds, burlap-wrapped 
roots, and crated plants reach this build- 
ing every day from the far corners of 
the earth—from Iran and Peru and 
Kenya and Thailand. The plant samples 
are transported by pack mule, ship, and 
plane, by mail or diplomatic pouch. 

Most of the specimens are 
from foreign countries by purchase or 
exchange. But many others are the ex- 
clusive “finds” of PEI plant hunters on 
their expeditions to the remote regions 
the world. 

At the century, the rav- 

es of the boll weevil were ruining our 
otton crops. Uncle Sam decided to dis 

itch two plant explorers—Guy N. Col 
Kempton—to Centr: 


lins inn James kK 
America to find a better variety.of cot 


secured 


turn ot the 


ig 


18 months. Final 
cottonfields of 
found a native 
i big 
rought-resistant plant with a 


yng fiber, less attractive to the bol] 


} 
iS ACala 


weevil 

The plant explorers brought back a 
tew seeds of acala. They proved an in- 
stant success. Today, the acala crop in 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico 
brings in ilf-hillion dollars a year. 


JUNGLE HAZARDS — Pioneer plant ex- 
plorer, Dr. David Fairchild, leads expedi- 
tion via dugout canoe and river, the only 
road to the tropical vegetation in 
the interior of a West Indian island. 


Incidentally, the cost of the Collins- 
Kempton expedition was only about 
$25,000! 

In 1913, three plant explorers discov- 
ered in Brazil the strain of the navel 
orange. Today, it forms the backbone 
of the $128,000,000-a-year California 
citrus industry. 


Avocados and Soybeans 


Another plant hunter—F. Wilson Po- 
pence—went on an expedition to the 
West Indies shortly after the First 
World War. He “brought back alive” 
from there a little-known tropical fruit. 
loday, it is a highly important cash 
crop in Florida and California. The 
fruit? You can buy it at your corner 
grocer’s—it’s the avocado. 

Perhaps the biggest “bonanza” was 
che introduction of the soybean to this 
country. An expedition into Japan and 
northern China in the late 1920s by a 
veteran plant hunter, W. J. Morse, and 
a father-son team named Dorsett has 
paid off handsomely. They brought 
back seeds of the soybean plant, which 
are today grown on more than 14,000,- 
000 acres in the United States. 


Chinese coolie harvests soybeans in 
Manchuria, where U. S. plant explor- 
ers found seeds of plant now impor- 
tant food and oil crop for America. 
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The raising of soybeans has become— 
believe it or not—a billion-dollar-a-year 
ndustry in this country! Soybeans pro- 
vide essential raw materials 


than 400 manufactured products, such 


for more 
— i] tinting ink 
is paints, plastics, oils, printing inks, 


dhesives, soaps 
tables 
Turkey, 


that 
by scien 


Because so many of our vege 
ind crops originated in 
ountry has been nicknamed 
tists “the original Garden of Eden.” 
Whenever a plant explorer vigits Tur- 
key, he is usually instructed to pick up 
everything in sight.’ 

Such a “blank check” was given in 
1949 to plant hunter Jack Harland. And 
among the numerous plant specimens 
he brought back from an expedition to 
lurkey was a prize find—a celery spe- 
cies of outstanding quality. This species 
1as a large, firm stock and superior fla- 
vor. Tests have since shown that it is the 
finest celery ever grown in this country. 

Here are some othet plant varieties 
that have been successfully transplanted 
rung from 
China from Africa, Federation 
wheat from Australia, Victoria oats from 
Uruguay, ladino from Italy, lespedeza 
Korea, the mangosteen trom Su- 


) 
to American soil nuts 


dates 


trom 


natra 


Fodder for Livestock 


If you are city-bred, you are prob- 
ably with such strange 
sounding terms as “ladino” and “lespe- 
deza.” They are important forage crops. 
Fed they eventually 
mean more meat, milk, and butter for 


you and other U. §. consumers. The 


unfamiliar 


to our livestoc k 


mangosteen is a delicious tropical fruit. 

The quest for new plants goes on 
continuously. One party of plant hunt- 
Mexico searching for 
(the 


ers is now in 
plants that might yield cortisone 
drug that relieves arthritic pains). An 
other party is in Turkey looking for 
wind- and water-resistant forage plants 
which could be grown in our Rocky 
Mountain States. 

Some day the plant scientists hope to 
hunt down a plant which will yield new 
drugs to fight heart ailments. No one 
knows where to look for that one. “For 
all we know,” said one scientist, “it may 
be growing in our own backyard.” 

Plant exploration is by no means a 
one-way Other countries 
have helped us, and we are continually 


proposition. 


helping them 


To help nations “borrow” plants from 
each other, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations has 
come up with a unique solution. It has 
compiled a sort of seed catalogue to end 
all seed catalogues. 

It is a world-wide plant index, called 
the “World Catalogue of Genetic 
Stocks.” It is kept at FAO headquarters 
in Washington, and contains informa 
tion, gathered from member countries 
on all varieties of plants. Through FAO 
other countries, as well as the U.S.A 
exchange plant samples with one an 
other 

In 1951] 
11,250 plant strains and plantings to no 
76 countries! In the fre« 
science knows me 


alone, our Government sent 
fewer than 
world, at any rate, 
frontiers. 


Korea is a battleground now, but once it was green with crops. Here W. J. Morse, 


A 


dlings at Government Experiment Station. 





U. S$. plant explorer, found lesp 
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BOY dates GIRL Ay Gy 


[* SQUARE dancing hasn't caught 
your crowd yet, you've been miss- 
ng something worth investigating, 
for, to millions of people all over the 
ountry putting on a square dance 


the wav to have a rollicking rood 


into vour favorite 
tl em oft with bright 
sirls. don 
ind frilly 


to “swing” high 


jeans, 
vour gavest, 


blouses and 


nptv gara 


sc hool gz \ 


ni = 
plan 

1 
mald sup} 


Dorrow 


m ike 
put the 


vile. You ¢ 


Don tw 


square-dance rec rds | ‘] 


n the evening 

lect many 
take longer than you think to learn and 
execute each dance, and, besides, you 1) 
“square ” dances with 
like Shoo Fly, de- 


po . 
below), longways’ dances 


vant to alternate 
circle” dances 
scribed 
like the Virginia Reel 
polkas, waltzes 


and “round” 


lances tox-trots—es 


vecially polkas) 
3. A caller. This is the 
1 member of your crowd who 


role for a 


m.¢ The caller t 
re ea h dance 

t musk 
iy. Even if you use 
thereon 
caller on 


supplied 

i “live 
dances and to 
who have met with 


nd have “boned 


lancin 


Heres dance to get 
the crowd cir i in a hurry. It’s 
danced to t Shoo Fly, Don't 


Bother Me someone in your 


group is sure to know. Boys and girls 
form a circle, holding hands. Everybody 
sings 

Shoo fly, don't bother me. 

(All skip to the center of the circle, 
swinging arms forward.) 

Shoo fly, don’t bother me 

Still holding hands, all skip back- 
ward to the edge of the circle.) 

Shoo fy, de 
Skip to the 
For I belong to somebody! 
(Now back to the circle.) 

| feel, | feel like a 


n't bother me 


center again. ) 


MOMiIng 


ht arms with girls to 

ng them around.) 

feel like a morning 
stax 

Boys link left arms with partners, 

and around once more. Boy comes out 
of swing with partner on his left. The 
new girl on his right is his partner for 
the next time around.) 

The Shoo Fly verses are repeated un- 


til “starting partners” meet again. 


Now for some actual square dancing 
Divide into “sets” of four couples who 
stand around an imaginary square fac- 
ing the center; and practice these basic 
square-dance figures. If you do them in 
the order given below, you will have a 
simple square dance. 

Promenade, boys, promenade! (Side 
by side, boy crosses right arm over his 
partner's left, grasps her right hand in 
his, and takes her left hand in his left. 
They “promenade,” or skip around the 
circle, the girl on the outside.) 

Honors right and honors left. (Boy 
bows to his partner, then to the girl on 
his left, his “corner.” Girls curtsy.) 

Everybody swings his prettiest gal 
(Partners whirl around in waltz posi 
tion, boy’s right hand at his girl’s waist, 
his elbow nearly straight.) 

Step out in a grand right and left 
(Everyone extends right hand to his 
partner, left hand to the next boy or 
girl and so on, weaving around the cir- 
cle until he meets his partner again.) 

Circle to the left. (All join hands in 
a circle, and circle to the left.) 

Allemande left. (Boy joins left hands 
with girl on his left—not his partner. 
They skip around each other and return 
“home”—to their own partners.) 

Do-si-do. (Pass on the left of partner, 
moving around him back to back.) 

Once you get the swing of the steps 
above, you'll want to add new figures to 
your repértoire, such as this one from 
Decca’s album of Cowboy Dances: 

First couple out to the couple on the 
right. (Boy of head couple leads” his 
partner up to the couple on their right.) 

Form that star with the right hand 
cross. (All four join right hands over- 
head and circle once to the right.) 

Back with the left and- don’t get lost 
(Join left hands overhead and circle 
once to the left.) x 

Swing your opposite with your right 
(Boy links right arm with girl who is 
not his partner, and swings her.) 

And now your partner u ith your left 
(Boy now links left arm with his part- 
ner and swings her.) 

And so on to the (The head 
couple now go on to the second couple 
to their right 
and so on around the square.) 

Go back home and swing. Everybody 
swing! (Head couple return to their 
original place, and everybody swings 
his partner.) 

Promenade, boys, promenade! 

You know where! I don’t care! 

Take your honey and give her airl 


next. 


and repeat the dance— 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


AUTOMATIC CHOW LINE 
FOR Cows 


Bossy has it good at Farmer Chernoff’s 
New York dairy farm. She eats at a 
“cafeteria.’"’” Come meal time, a G-E 
motor starts a moving lunch 

counter, and a silage unloader serves 
the meal. After dinner the whole 

works stops, and Bossy takes a nap. Of 
course, Farmer Chernoff uses electricity 
in other ways on his farm, too. His 
electric bill? $12. “‘“How many hired 
hands can you get for that?’’ 

he wants to know. 


$00 HIGH ON THAT LAST FLIGH 


FLIES 10 MILES UP... AND 
NEVER LEAVES THE GROUND 


G-E plane engineers have a new high-altitude 

test chamber for trying out equipment under make- 
believe flying conditions. Fuel pumps for jets 

can be “‘flown”’ to 60,000 feet at climb rates of 
over 20,000 feet per minute, and at angles 

as steep as 60°. Observation ports let engineers 


peer inside and study flight conditions. 


Scale 
1B 
BIDDIES LAY BEST TO BACH 


A California chicken rancher has taken to 
throwing musical hen parties. He pipes recorded 
music to his 12,000 chickens over ten General 
Electric loudspeakers. The hens love it, 

says Farmer Moomaw, and they lay more eggs. 
He claims the audience prefers Bach to boogie, 


and they get restless when the concert is over, 
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Judd lived under a hard shell . . 
self-sufficient .. . a shell that had to be broken 


. assured, 


THE VICTORY 


By CARL MOON 


iustrated by Robert C. Bradbury 


Ey working for Judd Derr this 
summer? He's the hardest-working 
nan in the country, and 


Last hand he had quit when Judd 
dered him to catch his runaway hunt- 


harde rona 


man 


in’ dog.’ 

I had worked for Judd a week before 
| heard this in town; Saturday nights 
the working men and boys met to talk 
ind spe nd some of the money they had 


arned, drinking milk shakes or soda 


0p 

“I don't thir I replied 
vith all the of fifteen 
ind the status of an experienced hired 
nan. “Sure, he’s a hard worker, but he’s 
rood pay, ind | i t afraid to work He 
lon't iny of that lord-and 
waster stu though 


Well, here uck—but Judd Der 
la whole 


ik he’s so bad,” 


assurance years 


vant t 


ever Kept th th 


| sum 


neT ve i 
Judd hal home place as well 
vn h adjoined it. His 
rnment, down at 
md he had turned 

the farming over to Judd. The huge, 


nodern dairy concrete 


in tie VE 


State Cay 


barn with its 


tission of the author 


Vl nthly 


floors, steel stanchions, and running wa- 
ter inside, its two tall silos outside, was 
more up to date in furnishings and 
equipment than was the house. 

The Derr cattle was purebred, pedi- 
greed stock. There were two prize bulls, 
one of them a National Grand Cham- 
pion. Before the depression came, the 
cattle had brought premium prices. 
Now the herd had grown large; the 
Derrs would keep their cattle rather 
than put them in a cheap market. A 
small sign at the end of the lane, along 
the main road, was kept freshly painted 
in plain, legible letters. “Thos. Derr & 
Son, Purebred Cattle.” It was not an 
advertisement, nor an invitation to buy; 
it was more like the professional shingle, 
identifying the place and nature of 
busi 

All other work was arranged around 
the care of the cattle. They 
lke ictly six o'clock 
evening. The 
was regular, no matter what other work 
might suffer. This twice-daily task had 
been the clock of Judd’s life, and his fa- 
ther’s, and his grandfather's. 

We worked down the ground and 
planted the oats, and then the corn. The 

r wl grew thick and green, 


ness 


were fed 
morn- 
ch 


and mi 


ing and two hour 1ore 


bright patches on the grey land. The 
summer grew fatly thick and hot, filling 
the fields we worked. The corn was cul 
tivated, the first cutting of hay was 
made, then to the corn again and the 
hay again, with little jobs between 
When it rained, there was machinery to 
repair, oil, and make ready for use 
there was feed to grind, cow barn o1 
chicken house to clean. I swung a 
scythe through a few slack days, along 
the fence rows, along the ditch banks, 
the tough, green weeds withering as 
they fell in the heavy I was 
judge, jury, and executioner; these 
plants should stand, and those should 
fall, and I felled them. 

The corn grew too high to cultivate 
with the team, but a man could always 
go through the tall, green rows, so Judd 
hoeing. He would go swing 

bent double 

under the 
weeds as though thev might reach up to 
tangle him down if he did 
not destroy them first. When I reached 
other 

should 


sunshine. 


started me 


ing along a row of corn 


and slashin earth from 


him and di ig 


his pace, he would go to some 
work, 
finish by night. 

Judd’s hoes al! had the handles cut 


short; lean on a three 


calculating the rows I 


you could not 





foot hoe handle 
your back into it to chop. There was a 


a watching in Judd Derr 


and you had to put 


driving and 
: 
that was always with him and yet was 


work 
on the 


always left behind him over the 
which he entrusted to me. Even 
rare days when he went to town, I felt 
compelled to work hard for a full day 
He drove himself just as hard, as though 
this force were not in him but over him, 
so that he served it too. Once I lay in 
the cool sand to rest, Jooking up through 
the restless leaves of corn and relaxing 
completely. Suddenly I was up and hoe- 
ing furiously. I could see Judd with the 
team, half a mile away, and I knew that 
he could not see me. And yet, | had 
started up guiltily. 

Judd seldom spoke of anything but 
After weeks of working with 
him, eating at his table, sleeping in his 
house, he was still strange and distant 
vith me. I was the only man he saw for 
weeks at a time, and yet he never dis- 


played any friendliness 


the work. 


leaving on a Saturday night, about the 
date | must something like 
that, but it was never really any more 
than another way of saving “You can go 
now Be here Monday oi He 


laughed when he spoke so, but it was 


have or 


] 
eany 


not laughter just short, humorless 
chuckles which seemed intended only 
to show the strength of his even teeth 
and his rough, muscular features. His 
direct blue eves never lost their look 
of contempt for the universal imperfec- 
tion which they always saw. There was 
no softness in his face, even when he 
looked at his wife or his small son— only 
proud, fierce possession. His short, dark 
hair stood as wiry and straight up as his 
compact body. He was altogether con 
centrated, intense, with a tight, aloof 
arrogance that aroused instinctive op- 
position. Everything about him chal 
lenged resistance, created resistance to 
challenge 

I resolved to do my work as well as 


possible, to avoid any mistake that 
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tween us, an understanding of the 
conflict between his will to mastery and 
mv will to submission without surren 
der. I believed that he understood and 
felt it as much as I did. 

Mid-July, and the wheat was fast 
turning ripe. It seemed tha! the, fie Ids 
themselves grew larger as the grain 
rose, faded, and then tanned in long 
davs of hot suns, a glowing flood that 
brimmed the fences. Judd had forty 
acres of wheat. “Do you think I ought 
to hire another hand to help shock?” he 
asked, the night before we were to be 
gin cutting. 

“Let's see how it goes tor 
so,” I said. Somehow, I wanted to keep 
the work between just the two of us 
An extra hand might show me to be 
weak. I was willing to try if Judd was 

He drove the team on the binder 
while I followed as closely as I could, 
setting up bundles into rows of wheat 
shocks. At the end of the first day, | 
was not far behind. We worked an how 


i day or 


A few times he tried some 
hearted, half-intended joke when I was 


} 


halt- 


peniority 


might condemn me to his scornful su- 
Slowly, 


atter supper and set up all that was cut 


barrier grew be Continued on page 31) 
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Unsoiled 

=xternal coverings of 
trees. 

Richer part of 
Enclosure 
White or gravish 
Paddle 

Mexican farm labore 
Possess 

Needed to irrigate farm 
Saal 


iand 


ATOUTIE 


SOITOW 


Right side (abbr.) 


Nickname for Theodore 


After noon 
Before 

Old French coin 
Male cattle 


beef 


raisec! tor 
Farm ani nal 

Preset t 

sealed lar 

Sheep's bleat 

Latin for “and 

This might hang ir 
smokehouse 

Writing (abbr.) 
Exist 

Minute skin openings. 
Meadow 
4 cat's 


Common suffix 


meow 


Hurries 

Remnant, fragment. 
Sows 

Chart 

2000 


What the rooster does at 


dawn 

Meager, thin 

An of corn. 
Before noon 
Air Force 
Representative 
Had knowledge ot 


abbr.) 


abbr.) 


Shovel used for lifting 


grain 

Small 

Abhors 

Foe 

Grain 

Common color 
barn 

Vision, reverie 
Mohammedan b ble 
And so forth 

Poetic for “even.” 
Convulsive cr 

Our country (abbr.). 


Harvests 


Buildings for horses and 


cows. 

What cows eat 
Vegetable farm: a 
farm 

Weeding implement 
Encountered 

Wild plants growing 
a cultivated area 
Make a mistake 
Falsehood 

Male shee p 

Female domest fowl 
Father. 


I herefore 


i 


Down on the Farm 


By Herbert Murphy, Two Harbors High School 


Two Harbors, Mi nnesota 
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Students are invited te submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
n Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, onswers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 35) Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. N. Y. Answers in next issue. 





How many of these farm trucks- 


These trucks take America’s farm products to market 
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In the past thirty years, trucks have revolu second truck—it’s ,an rnter-city truck—that has 
tionized the American farmer’s method of selling MADE the market for many farm crops, or ex- 
his crops. A truck comes right to his door and panded the existing markets for them beyond the 
picks up his grain, livestock, soybeans and other dreams of most farmers thirty, fifteen or even 
commodities. Or he uses his own farm truck to ten short years ago 
take these items to grain elevator, stockyards or Three-fourths of the food on America’s tables ar- 
processing plant. The trucks shown above all rives there in a form different from the form in 
TAKE the farmer's crops to the primary market which it left the farm! It’s frozen, or canned, or 
but then another truck takes over. And it’s this processed and packaged—and it gets to the local 


American Trucking Industry 





going-to-market can you identify ? 


These trucks make or expand the market for farm products 
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grocery store by truck. Inter-city trucks, with their 
flexible schedules and delivery-direct-to-the-cus 
tomer, help local merchants of food, clothing, build 
ing materials, household furnishings— practically 
everything your family buys—to sell fresh stocks 
of a wide variety of goods at low prices. This 
bigger selection of fresher merchandise has caused 
consumer buying to skyrocket. More people than 
ever before are buying frozen foods, cotton cloth- 


ing, shoes, corn products, woolens and packaged 
foods—and the farmer is selling more crops to 
keep up with the demand! 

Working with and for the farmer, the trucking 
industry has given him new markets, wider oppor- 
tunity, greater freedom to sell where and to whom 
he chooses. As you identify the trucks shown here, 
you'll see how vital and happy a combination this 
partnership is. 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Korean “Little Switch” 


An important new chapter in 
the bloody history of the Korean 
War opened this week. 

‘Operation Little Switch”—the first 
exchange of prisoners since the wat 
scheduled to get under 


risoners to be exchanged 


began Was 
The | 


beginning April 20 


Way 
were sick and 
wounded 

Under an agreement signed by the 
U. N. and the Communists, the U. N 
5,100 North Ko- 
reans and 700 Chinese, at the raté of 
300 per day. The Communists were 
to turn over 600 disabled U. N. sol 
diers, at the rate of 100 per day 
These 600 include 120 Americans 
150 South Koreans, 20 Britons, and 
10 other U. N. soldiers 

These prisoners are among about 
132,000 North Koreans and Chinese 
held by the U. N., and about 13,000 
including 3,198 Americans ) held by 


the Communists 


men 


was to hand over 


“BIG SWITCH” 
Che fate of the rest of these prison 
ers would be at stake if the U. N 


accepts the Communist request to 


Vide W i t 
Two of Europe's tiniest monarchies, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg (which are already 
portners in a trade and economic union) 
were united by a new link this month 
Prince Jean, 32, son and heir of Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, and 
Princess Josephine Charlotte, 25, sister 
of King Baudouin of Belgium, were mar- 
ried in @ ceremony attended by half a 
dozen monarchs and ex-monarchs and a 
couple of dozen other royal titlehold- 
ers. Photo shows Prince Jean and bride. 


Understanding 


thel.aiiy 


reopen full-scale armistice _ talks 
These talks broke down last October 
because the Reds insisted that all 
prisoners be returned to their home 
lands. The U. N. would not agree to 
this. Many North Koreans and Chi- 
nese held by the U. N. say they fear 
to return to their Communist-run 
homelands 

Recently the Communists 
posed that prisoners unwilling to go 
turned over to a “neutral 


pro- 


home be 
state 
Before accepting this plan, which 
might make possible the “Big Switch’ 
exchange of all prisoners) the U.N. 
wanted to know more about two 
points 
1—What did the Reds mean by a 
“neutral” nation? Did they mean a 
India, which has 
not joined either side in the “cold 
or a Soviet satellite state, such 
Poland or Czechoslovakia? 
-What would happen to prison 
they reached the “neutral’ 
n Would they stay 
Would they 


| } 
meitandas 


country such as 


> 


ers atter 
country here in 
definitely? 
to their h automatically 
ifter the war stopped? Would the 
Communists have the right to per 
suade North Koreans and Chinese to 
return home? What kind of “persua 


be returned 


sion”. would be used? 


Stone Age Plaster Faces 


An “art’’ that flourished 7,000 
years ago has come to light in 
the ancient city of Jericho. 

Seven human skulls, with lifelike 
features modeled in plaster, have 
been dug up by a British-American 
team of scientists 

Prehistoric artists had given each 
skull a mouth cheeks 
and ears. The eves were made of two 
pieces of shell. A slit between them 
represented the pupil of the eye 

Such details as painted eyelashes 
and eyebrows and sculptured nos- 
trils were still clearly visible. On one 
skull the plaster remained distinctly 
pink (as originally dyed), but it had 
faded to tan on the other skulls 


nose chin 


Jericho, one of the oldest cities in 
the world, is near the Dead Sea in 
what is now the Arab kingdom of 
Jordan 

Miss Kathleen M. Kenyon, British 
scientist who supervised the work 
described the skulls as “the most im- 
portant archaeological discovery in 
modern times.” The sculpture on the 
skulls, she said, was one of the earli 
est known attempts at lifelike model 
ng 

The skulls were uncovered ten feet 
below the present surface of a tell 
4 “tell” is a layered mound created 
through the ages as successive occu 
pants of a site build on top of ,the 
debris left by the previous occupants 

In the same layer where the skulls 
were found, the scientists uncovered 
axes, hoes, and other imple 
ments. They had been polished and 
sharpened by grinding. With them 
ancient able to prepare 
timber for houses and cultivate field 
These had not vet learned t 
make pottery 

The skulls are being shipped t 
England for examination by x-ray 
and for further study. Eventually 
the best two will go on permanent 
exhibition at the Amman Museum in 
Jordan. The other skulls will be di 
vided among British and America 
sponsors of the expedition 


stone 


men were 


men 


Woes of a Metropolis 


New York City plans to spend 
over 1'/2 billion dollars during 
the coming year—more than any 
other unit of government except 
the Federal Government itself. 

The CitY and New York State wer: 
feuding this month over where this 
Mean 
while, city emplovees threatened t 
strike because they 
pay raises were in danger from budg 


huge sum was coming trom 
feared jobs or 


et cuts in some cde partments. 

New York City contains more thai 
half the people of New York Stat 
(8,000,000 out of 15,000,000). Most 
of the state’s income is from taxes o1 


New York City 


busine SSCS and resi 





JAPAN’S CROWN PRINCE 


e Prince Akihito (center in photo), 19- 
vear-old heir to the throne of Japan, 
got his first look at the United States 
and Canada this month. He is on a 
world tour that will include attending 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II 
of Britain June 2. In photo, Akihito is 
showm as good-bye to his 
parents, Emperor Hirohito Em- 
press Nagako, before sailing from Ja 
pan. “I shall never forget the magnifi- 
cent sight of the Golden Gate Bridge,” 
he told reporters in San Francisco. He 
sailed from New York this week for Eu 
rope, but will visit the U. S. next fall 


he said 
and 


INP photo 





dents. The city budget is bigger than 
the state’s. Under our svstem of gov- 
ernment, cities get their powers from 
the state governments. New York 
City operates under a charter from 
the state legislature. The state must 
give permission when the city wants 
to levy a new kind of tax, or to in- 
crease other taxes beyond a certain 
level. Membership in the state legis- 
lature is so arranged that the City of 
New York has 92 members and the 
rest of the state has 114 

In mast states which 
large city, there is a good deal of 
bickering between lawmakers from 
rural and those from Jarge 
cities. In New York, another source 
of trouble is that the city is under 
Democratic control, but Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and a majority of 
the state legislature are Republicans. 

Most New York City people ride 


to work on citv-owned transit lines: 


contain a 


areas 


subways elevated lines, buses. 
The transit service has been losing 
steadily, and in increasing 
amounts, in recent years. A few years 
age the subway fare was raised from 
5 cents a ride to 10 cents. The defi- 
cits, running into millions of dollars 
every year, kept piling up. 

This year the city asked for an in- 
crease in the state aid it 
$200,000,000 ). 
raise taxes was requested. 

Dewey and the state 
legislature replied that the city 
would first have to give up the trans- 
it system and turn it over to a Transit 
Authority. This would be a_ public 
corporation, independent of the city 


money 


recelves 
over Permission to 


Governor 


or state. It would have power to raise 
fares and take other steps to make 
the transit system pay its own way. 

The governor denounced the city 
ind 


administration as “inefficient 


wasteful.” He urged the city to adopt 
the city manager form of govern- 
ment. More than 1,000 cities and 
towns have this type of local govern- 
ment. The elected city officials hire 
a city manager, who is a “business 
manager” to run the details of city 
government. 


Indians Demand Vermont 


Should Vermont be given back 
to the Indians? 

A force of 200 Iroquois Indians 
from Canada staged a bloodless inva- 
sion of Montpelier, Vermont's capi- 
tal, this month. They came to a 
public hearing on their claim to 
2,225,000 acres of ancient tribal hunt- 
ing grounds 

The Iroquois say they want either 
the land—more than a third of the 
state—or its value in cash (about 
$1,200,000 ). 

The Indians gave up the lands 
many years ago. Mrs. Louise Poking 
Fire, wife of the chief of the Mohawk 
tribe, claims the Indians weren't paid 
for it. Lacking documents to prove 
their case, they rely on tribal legends 
passed down by word of mouth 

Every now and then since 1798, 
the Indians have asked for these 
lands. The legislature usually listens 
politely, gives the Indians $100 and 
expenses, and expresses its good will. 
After this year’s hearing, the legisla- 
ture promised a “further study” of 
the Indian claim 


SITTING BULL’S GRAVE 


An interstate controversy broke 
out over another Indian question. 

Sitting Bull, a Sioux Indian chief, 
helped plan the most one-sided vic- 
tory ever won by Indians against the 
U.S. Army. This was the wiping out 
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of General George Custer’s 276 cav- 
alrymen in 1876 at the Battle of 
Little Big Horn. After his death in 
1890, Sitting Bull was buried near 
Fort Yates, N. D., on the Standing 
Rock Reservation, which is partly 
in North Dakota and partly in South 
Dakota. 

Recently some relatives of Sitting 
Bull demanded that his grave be 
moved to South Dakota, where he 
was born. One morning this month a 
group of South Dakotans dug up the 
bones of Sitting Bull and moved 
them to the South Dakota part of the 
reservation. While North Dakota 
protested, the South Dakotans filled 
the new grave with concrete and 
put a guard nearby to prevent a 
“counter-invasion.” 


Trouble to the South 


Central America is torn by a 
new “family squabble.’ 

Guatemala has decided to quit the 
Organization of Central American 
States. This organization consists of 
the five Central American republics— 
Guatemala, El] Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. Its pur- 
pose promote cooperation 
among these small neighbor-nations. 


is to 


Guatemala accused other members 
of the Organization of supplying 
arms to Guatemalans who oppose the 
present government, which has been 
accused of pro-Communist sympa- 
thies. (See Apr. 15 issue.) 

Recently El Salvador 
that Central America form a “united 
front” to stop Communist infiltration 


proposed 


Guatemala has criticized this as an 
attempt “to intervene in Guatemalan 
internal But the Central 
American nations deny the charge 
that they aided enemies of the Guate 
malan government 


affairs.” 


Mission to the Americas 


President Eisenhower is sending 
his brother on a good-wiil and 
fact-finding tour of Latin America. 

The President made the announce 
ment on Pan American Day last 
week, at a meeting of the Council of 
the Organization of American States 
(see news pages, last week's issue 

He said that his brother, Dr. Mil 
ton Eisenhower, president of Penn 
sylvania State College, will visit sev 
eral Latin American nations to vet 
information on economic and social 
iS geni- 


conditions. Dr. Eisenhower 
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erally considered one of the Presi- 
dent’s closest advisers. 

What's Behind It: During the Tru- 
man Administration, many Latin 
Americans ¢ omplained that the U.S 
was not paying enough attention to 
countries. They pointed out 
that Latin America received only a 
small fraction of the U. S. aid sent to 
foreign countries. Will the new Ad- 
ministration make a greater effort 
our Western Hemisphere 
neighbors? Assistant Secretary of 
State John M. Cabot is now touring 
Caribbean countries. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles has prom- 
ised that the U. S. will not neglect 
Latin America 


the it 


to “woo" 


Pan-American Tour 


A modern “epic of the high- 
way” ended happily this month 
for a group of adventurous Para- 
guayans (see photo below). 

Nearly two years ago Ramon 
Echauri, his wife, and a friend, Al- 
bino Pino del Valle, decided to come 
to the United States. Their only 
transportation was a 1927-model 
Ford. The only language they knew 
was Spanish. They didn't have much 
money they didn't know the 
way. But they built a sort of truck- 
body shelter over their car, packed 
a load of lace mantillas to sell to peo- 


and 


SUAREZ V IMPORTADOR 


AUNACENES. QUEZALTENW aus 
CATEPROuE 


GUATE aa: r 


ple along the way, and set out. That 
was on July 2, 1951. 

When they started across the 
Andes Mountains from Argentina to 
Chile they found there wasn’t even 
a road across the three-mile-high 
passes. They followed cart tracks and 
slept in the car at night. In Ecuador’s 
jungles the roads were so soft that 
they had to unload the car, push it 
up each hill, and then carry the bag- 
gage on their backs. In Colombia a 
burglar stole all the mantillas. So the 
men worked eight months to earn 
more money. While they were in 
Colombia, a son was born to the 
Echauris. Naturally, he was named 
Henry Ford Echauri. In the photo 
he is sitting on his mother’s lap. Del 
Valle is behind the boy, and Ramon 
Echauri is at right 

The trip almost ended in disaster 
at Atlanta, Ga., where their auto 
collided with a big car, but a garage 
owner took the Latin Americans into 
his own home and repaired the ma- 
chine without charge 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


“MIRACLE” JOB: Leonard W. Hall, 
52, of Long Island, N. Y., is the new 
Republican national chairman. A 
former Congressman and former 
Judge, he’s the 11th GOP chairman 
in 13 years. He succeeds C. Wesley 


Wide World photo 


HEMISPHERE ADVENTURE: This 1927 Ford carried these Paraguayans safely 
from Paraguay to New York (16,875 miles, 21 months, 31 flat tires). See story. 


Roberts of Kansas (see news pages, 
Apr. 8 issue). Some observers say 
Hall’s job is to create a “political 
miracle”: holding the slim margin of 
Republican control in Congress. All 
Representatives and a third of the 
Senate will be elected in 1954. In 
“mid-term” Congressional elections 
the party in power has almost always 
lost seats. 


COUNTING SAM’S CASH: When 
the Eisenhower Administration took 
office, records showed that Uncle 
Sam had $30,442,415,518.70 on hand 
About 370 Treasury Department em- 
ployees were assigned to check up 
on this. (See news pages, Feb. 18 
issue.) They found that our hoard of 
gold and silver was all there, to the 
penny: $25,190,489,899.31. The re 
maining 5% billions consisted of bank 
deposits, coins, and paper money 
Here the auditors found a few things 
wrong. They turned up $117.41 
worth of checks that had been cashed 
and later were discovered to be 
forged. Another $36.71 couldn’t be 
accounted for at all and the Treas- 
ury employees had to make it good 


HOGAN'S BEST: Little Ben Hogan 
“comeback king” of golf (in 1949 he 
lay near death after an auto smash- 
up), last week wrote the brightest 
page in his brilliant book of records 
He won the “Masters” tourney, the 
most important U. S. golfing event 
except the national open, with a rec- 
ord low score of 274—14 under par, 
and five better than his nearest com- 
petitor. Meanwhile, another great 
golfer faced her toughest contest 
Mildred (Babe) Zaharias, perhaps 
the greatest woman athlete of all 
time, faced a serious operation which 
may end her sports career. 


Quick Quiz 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: Milton Eisenhower, Leo 
nard W. Hall, Thomas E. Dewey, Ben 
Hogan 

2. Where was each of these happen 
ing this month? 

Operation Little Switch 

Indians claiming a third of a state 





A state trying to get transit lines awa\ 
from big city’s control _ 

A “Red-dyed” government quitting 
an international organization 

7,000-year-old plaster faces coming 
to light ; 
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The victory, | UNDER PARTGWONDER STAR 


Judd asked again if I could keep up 
alone through forty acres. I said that I { 
would try. 

It was grueling, hot work, but ex- 
ceeding satisfying. The het sun; the 
briny, steaming sweat; the regular, easy 
rhythm; the evidence of accomplished 
labor in the neat, growing lines of 
shocks, all capped against the west; the 
slowly increasing gap ahead of the | 
binder which must not grow too great 
to make up after chores and supper; 
these, and the necessity to measure up 
to Judd, made the days seem short. 

Judd’s job was no easier. The binder 
vas a ton of intricate, clicking, clatter- 





ing parts, balanced on one heavy bull 

wheel. Every clod and furrow and turn | 

vas a gut-wrenching, bone-jarring 

hock; the hands and teet were busy 

vith the team and the machirie; the 

ves had to be every second alert on “Pete was dismal!” 
very part of the binder from sickle to | vowed the crowd, 


twine-knotter; an incessant, angry ma- vim-less, wit-less, 
One chum said, “Let's be specific... 


Eat right, and you'll be terrific!” 


hine noise and a dry cloud of dust en- ina cloud! 


veloped the binder in its own private 


itmosphere of grinding sound, choking 


eat, and dry, burning light. I knew the P /) 
| ae = 
ind , q / 
” ™ / 
/ 


binder for a lifeless, punishing tool 
1. } 1 


pre ferred to shock bundles 


Fics ou the ground in swinging 


teps, bending and grasping and turning 


\ec eo €6 4 


o set a bundle passive, pliant, firm and 





solden, with one flow of motion—it was 
wild, hypnotic dance of vouth and 
trength 
The third day, Judd moved on to the 
ther field. I hurried to keep up. It was 
he hottest day I can remember. The | 
sun spread all across the sky, and the 
bright stubble threw back steady waves | 
of the down-pouring heat. It was diffi- 
cult to breathe. The yellow glare of sky | Taste plus—protein for growth, 
ind stubble whirled together and be- | NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT has both! Now he's got what 


ame a burning red sea on which little once he lacked, 
lack bubbles darted und tossed and } ees Pete'sa NEW lad, 
burst. Wiping sweat, I stood there in that's a fact 


’ Wie, 

he red dark behind hot eyelids in the | ~ say "WABISCE, SHREDDED WHEAT* 
un, relaxed, and tried my sight again. é Scientific a; 0 SHREDDED WHEAT* 
At first I thought I must be sunstruck: ¢ NABISCO,” : 
he sky was directly before me. ] was on Ni actually 8 
ny back in the stubble, but could not NABISCo ; 
emember falling. Had Judd seen me 
all? No, that was good; back to work. 

About midafternoon, Maria came out 
o the fieid with a jug of icy, unsweet 
ned lemonade. She offered it hesitant}, 


s though fearing to be presumptuous 





Judd’s wife was timidly eager in every 
hing she did for others. She was the 
ort of person who worked at frie ndship 
vith an embarrassing zeal. Once I com- NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
plimented her on a home-made cheese | NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Moke Mine Breakfast’—o clever 6-page 
| brochure, goyly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition plannirg service, time 
Cont F i | ond money ] , suggesti for family and party breakfasts. Teachers write to Nationc! 
ontinned ¢ page 33 Biscuit Company, Niagora Folls, New York Dept. $353, specifying number of copies desired 





vhich she had made from her German 








It'll be interesting to see how Aus 


ror. I don’t think 
Sedgman t thev ll be ab 1 on to the Davis 
od. ‘Cause I've 1} We may not have the fine young 
iat Sedgmi lavers that the Aussies have. but our 
player h older players ht to be good snough 
to polish them 
I don’t think Uncle Sam will ever 
have to worry about his tennis prospects 
so long ; ilifornia remains in the 
Union. The Golden State is loaded with 
tennis talent, and will be turmng up 
inother Budge or Kramer any one of 


Wavil these day now 


> 
4 


ds 


I 
And since to 


, ' 
didn’t he have 


It’s interestir » note that in all the 
l-year histo ( vorld championship 
tennis play, only four countries have 
ever won the crown. Uncle Sam lias 
Australia, 10 times; 
Great Britain, 9 times; and France, 6 
times. The French bunched al] their 
victories between 1927 and 1932. 

Only two other countries have even 
ged to reach the finals—Belgium in 
ind Japan in 1921. Both were 
ed 5-0. 


\ e 


won it 16 times; 


itior re- 
the article appeared 
Lehman, of Hershey 
I 1 vote for his 
325-pound Marty 
iy Pruitt, of Som- 
, Ariz 4 his ballot for 320 
pound Stanley yf Yuma (Ariz 
H.$ 

, 24 Just cant 
I looked iB so and | I I In 195] 
Marty Mario: he Cardinal 
into third place. | vas fired 


In 1952, Eddie St 
» many tans ter Cardinal tea 


baseball clul 
vatches up on Sedg 
untry duels 
managed a bet- 
third place. For 
erican tenms t} 

Australia 

thr i wt i Stengel. Back in the 


} 


e Braves and the 


+} f 


nal rel I ie 


ght ot as a ¢ l WI 
iys finished in the 

second division. 
Kramer, Riggs, and After managing the minor leagues 
turned pro? Why, for years, he was brought back by the 
Davis Cup for the Yankees. He promptly, won four straight 
row! world char mshi So now he’s a 
! he’s just another good 


} 


tars age te } ialf dozen 


their two st 


+ , Sel 
Jack Kramer, still the world’s greatest 
tennis player. Just ask Frank Sedgman! 


others | could name (Durocher, Dykes 
Harris, Lopez, Dressen, Grimm, Rich 
ards). But look at all that material he 
has every vear, and look at that Yankee 
organization! 

Remember Joe McCarthy? He als 
was a “genius” when he managed the 
Yankees to pennant after pennant. Wit! 
the Red Sox, he couldn’t win another 
flag—and he had a lot of wonderful 
players 

In short, to choos« 

is just a 
ige! wit} 
riends are inte 
n intramural tennis 
see your ( ach or Athk ti 


ge tor such 


hay ru 
manner he chooses. re’ no entr 
fee, no obligation on the school’s part 
Remember, only your Coach or Athleti 
Director can sign up your school for « 


fournament 


Herman | Sports Edito 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
351 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N.Y 


Please register my school tor the follow- 
ing tournaments 


Boys’ Singles 
Doubles 


Girls’ Singles 
Mixed Doubles 


Name 
Position 
School 
Street_ 
City. 


School enrollment 





The Victory 
(Continued from page 31 
iother’s recipe and she made t regu 
larly afterward, although Judd never ate 
t. I was sure that she loved Judd with 
all her generous, sharing nature, and he 


accepted her. But she wanted to be 


needed. Judd loved and wanted her, but 
le did not need her. She could not find 
room in him for this extra measure of 
her affection, and so this part of her 
went unused except for little kind- 
nesses, performed intensely) 

The next evening after supper, the 
wheat was finished. Judd was in good 
spirits, almost admitted me to equality. 
But my victory in the wheat-cutting was 
lost in the threshing. The threshing ring 
shared ownership of the machines and 
exchanged labor according to the sizes 
if their separate jobs. Judd had to sup- 
ply two men with his team and wagon 
for some jobs, but instead of going him 
self, he hired an extra man. Did he 
know that I was trying to be his only 
hand? There was not so much work on 
the farm that he could not leave it to go 
threshing. 

It was pleasant to work with a crowd 
# men, away from Judd. Threshing was 
more a harvest celebration than just 
work. The annual jokes were passed 
neighbors seldom seen at other times 
vere familiar here again; the friendly 
inspoken contests to build the highest 
loads were resumed; the 


Id } nticit ] 


horn loader’s upset could be an pated 


green 


squarest 


t 
igain—a id kidd ng when it came the 
dinner tables were proudly and heavils 
, 
} 


aid, because this was even more than 
a family feast. During the gossip of this 
harvest work, I heard the story of Tudd’s 
belling. 

The belling of newlyweds was a uni- 

ersal rural custom then. A few days 
ifter marriage, the new couple in the 
community could expect this celebra- 
wation of welcome into its married 
society. With no warning, usually after 
dark, the neighbors would gather and 
descend upon them, surrounding their 
house and setting up a racket which 
penetrated the night for miles around 
Cowbells, tin pans, horns, shouting 
voices—anything to make a din—notified 
the pair that the initiation was begin- 
ning. 

To imbue them with a full apprecia 
tion of their neighborhood, they were 
conducted on a long tour around and 
through it, preferably over all its rough- 
est roads. The recent groom was made 
aware of his new status by being pro 
vided special accommodations in the 
caravan, usually a hog crate on a spring- 
less wagon. The bride could indicate at 
once her view of their new relationship 
by choosing to ride with him inside the 
crate or in a comparative comfort on it. 


Everyone admires a skillful player. 
To improve your game — choose a 
racket and tengis balls made by 
Spalding. 

In actual court performance, 
Spalding-made rackets offer greater 
power, perfect balance. You have a 
choice of handle sizes, weights, and 
flexibilities to bring out the best in 
your game. You get practically a 
custom fit. A wide range of prices. 


Since 1887, the Spalding-made 
Wright & Ditson tennis ball has 
been the only ball ever used in the 
National Singles and Doubles 
Championships, the U. S. Davis 
Cup and Wightman Cup Matches. 
With its twin, the Spalding—these 
tennis balls are played in more ma 
jor tournaments than all others 


combined. 


SPALDING and WRIGHT & DITSON 
RACKETS and TENNIS BALLS 
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\ boisterous upr was maintained Judd thrust a shotgun through the win was over. He was never again given a 
hroughout, unt he initiates were re- dow and fired. Then silence came so chance to refuse his neighbors’ hospi 
irned to their home, where they pro- suddenly and completely that the spat- _ tality. They all respected his hard work 
iced treats. The belling was always a _ tering bird-shot was clearly heard in the his honesty, his independence even, but 
irprise, but the surprised couple never _ trees. There was no doubting his words none would be his friend. 
tiled to have a mysteriously adequate or his meaning this time when he Now I could understand why Judd 
pply of cigars, candy, cakes, and shouted, “Get out of here, all of you!” sent hired hands threshing. He knew 
flee Judd had always been cool and dis- He would be uncomfortable at other 
Judd’s bell as different. His wife tant with his neighbors, but this was men’s tables where he would be ex 
na mmunity, of — insulting, a I beyond independence cluded from the fellowship of hard work 
known locally. This was The subdued merrymakers drew to and good food shared together. 
for making her wel gether in a solid little group, then be With the wheat harvest finished, 
ne “ The house was sur gan to drift away, except for a half- was Judd and I again. We began to fill 
unded, and the noise-making began. dozen men who walked very deliberately the silos, working steadily, wordlessly 
hortly, Juc head appeared through up on the porch to the door. They went And the silence was intensified by the 
vindow, his angry mouth shouting in without a word, took the shotgu thing between us. I had made no mis 
t of here, all of you!” away from Judd, carried him kicking takes, had submitted with honor to 


nerTe, M 


e more 


way f m1 

Perhaps his shouts were lost in the and writhing out to the barnyard, drop more than might be expected of me. 

llabaloo, haps his words were too — ping him into his watering trough, and This seemed only to aggravate the 
credible clangor continued unti) then went quietly home. Judd’s belling senseless, formless conflict. 

eodenpininisientnndsian Judd cut the corn, his knife leaving 

a row of white-capped,  still-sucking 

green stubs which offered up the milk 

AS | of earth to the empty air. I loaded the 

Meet the world's most heavy, succulent stalks on the wagon 

| stacking them high against the back 

_ Comfortable underwear : standards for easier loading and to save 

tramping over them. Judd clucked at 

the team. They bolted forward a few 


uy!) quick steps, the tail-heavy wagon bed 
(ARROW , NATURAL 7 ) tilted beth out of its bolsters. I had 


loaded too high, too heavily. 

“Darn it, Bud!” Judd’s angry glare 
was like a blow. I stood helplessly still 
immobilized, retreating from his eyes 
without moving, shrinking in spite of 
myself struggling against his over 
riding, ingry scorn, trying to face him 
squarely 

“It should have been bolted down,” | 
objected. Dimly, I heard what must 
have been my voice, without strength 
issuing strangely cold from my hot and 
tingling chest. I thought briefly that he 


was going to whip me. But I was ready, 
tense and sickly, impatient with the 


strain of long guardedness. 

It may be that he saw justice in my 
protest. Perhaps he shared responsibility 
for the accident. Possibly he even re 
spected me a little for my defiance and 
would not take this unfair advantage to 
tear down the barrier. We both were 
willing to uncover the obscure antag 
onism between us, but it had to be in 
Young men get a large charge out of waistband. $1.45 up some way that we a would accept 
comfort in their underwear—and As for undershirts, it’s the Arrow Whatever he iene he said nothing 

vet from Arrow! “T” which gets the “That has it!"from | more, and we ieee to pull the wagon 
: the lads on the juicy side of 25. Cut bed into place again - 
ee RSI full and free—vours for $1.25. Cluett, The next mage Tub Cross hired 
, OC is soon as school ended. I stayed 

Theyre “Santor Peabody & ( we Inc., Arrow shirts, s < miple of weeks, then 
ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs, PEE uid about a job. 3 hed left 





free as birds from 


ric won't shrink 


underweal mething unfinished there. He was in 


shorts come in a wide nkering with the corn 


R nlani 
-Is—two shown here: an > planter. 
“Hello, Judd. I hear you need a hired 


elastic-sided number with GRIPPER ‘ 
man. 


Snay Fasteners, and the Big Mister “Well, as 
; 1 Ll, m going to hire somebody 

“Sprinter,” with all-elastic UN RW F nebo 

popular — NDE; FAR this summer. You looking for a job? 


“At thirty dollars a month, yes.” This 








was ten dollars more than Judd had 
paid me before 
“It 
vou can start now.’ 
And so, I w 
Mariagwas glad to see me 
some school affairs that I had a part in 
Phe work was still freshly 
familiar; everything followed the 
summer! But I 
to hate Judd Derr, and the 
hatred Was | 


youll work ever other 


Sunday, 
as working for Judd again 
mentioned 


routine of 
pat 


+} 


tern of the was 


befor 
be ginning 
nature of my ecoming 
clear He 
sufficient, 


nee ded no one, 


Was SO completely assured 
self—all self. He 
nothing. His wife was 


his wife, his sons were his sons, his land 


possessive 


ll was his and only there- 
He had no debts—no obli- 
tor 
or even simple recognition 
the heat 
pt the thin blood 

Che 
too. I wanted to get 
inside Judd, to make him like 
hate me actively, to make him 
out of that little self he 


or let me, 


Was his land 
lt valuable 
gations to any man money, Or 
Service 

The wheat ripened again 
grew close ind ke 
roiling almost-hate 


burning ind 


was in mv veins 
mie OI 
break 
But he 
and the 


womb of 


lived in 
would not come 
thing 
sweltering, abundant summer, waiting 
and incident to give it birth and shape. 

Judd had bought a team that 
spring, heavy, young, half-broken bays. 
| think he got them before they were 
broken to work so that he could do it 
himself. I drove them a few times with- 
out trouble, but I did not trust them. It 
the 


neat 


stre nathe ned in the 


new 


reins to 
took 


manure 


took constant strength on 
keep them in control. Once they 
ne the length of a field on the 
preader when I left my grip to throw 
] That load 


time | got 


the machine in gear was 
thre 
lropped. It was surprising, then, to 
from Judd that I was to 


1 
h 


them 


he al 


hing 


eally spread by 


go thres 


? 
vith those skittish colts. I could vision 
: : 
itastrophe the first time thev were 


lriven up to the clattering thresher with 
ts exposed whirring wheels and belts 
tameness familiar to 
1 wondered if Judd 
vell. Maybe it 


This was a test of 


very horse whe! 


vas testing me as was 





Answers to toast week's puzzle 
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some knowledge shared ot mutual trial 


that brought us through without acci- | 


dent, the team and I. 

Toward the end of threshing, 1 went 
without the team to help Tom Frank, 
pitching bundles to a neighbor's wagon 
The job was finished by suppertime, 
and the crew ate at Frank’s. As we were 

Hank White 
several of the 
1 


hev would thresh 


leaving came around to 
wagons to ask the men if 
out his g that 
he said he had only a couple of 
hours of work. The team I had worked 
vith all day was going, so I went along 
We finished at White’s, and Hank told 
me before I left that he would pay me 
Saturday night. I realized then that he 
to the regular ring, had 
Judd would be 


aln 


night; 


did not belong 
mly hired part of it 
mad because I had worked for another 
man, especially since he would have to 
do the chores’ alone 

When I got back, I went straight to 
the barn 
help finish the milking 

“What kept late tonight?” 
Judd asked, never looking up from his 
milking. Then, before I could reply, “I 
know, you went to help Hank White 
and he’s no friend of mine. You're sup 
posed to be working for me.” 

“I didn’t know he was not in the 
ring,” I said, “not until we were done 
Judd got up and walked over to me 

‘Don’t lie to me, and don’t give me 
any back talk!” He was grim-pale and 
You get up and get out of 
fired!” 

The fury was born, and Judd was its 
tather and mother, and midwife. As his 
anger grew and twisted and leaped at 
ne from his mouth, lashed at me from 
his eves, I felt a cool relief; the struggle 
ind the conflict had been taken from 
me, he had it all now, all to himself and 
and {it could not touch me 
This was the end, and he had lost; but 
1 had been fair, and he 

All right, can I have my pay?’ 

You get out! Get off the place be 
tore I throw you off!” He was not shout 
but his words roared through 


you sO 


shaking. 


here—vou re 


in himself 


should be, too 


mg now 


around me with the force of his 
rage. I left him there, got my extra shirt 


from the house, and walked away home 


ind 


It was over: it was ended and he had 
He had broken the barrier to take 
and I was free 


lost 
the conflict into himself 
ot it 
The 
pay. Judd told me, with his hard laugh 
that was not laughter, to get my check 
from Maria. He was cooled off now, and 
he looked older than | 
thought he was. His wife the 
pay check and an embarrassed good- | 
bye. Her eyes trembled and wavered | 
away until I took her hand and said, | 
“Good luck, Maria.” She looked full ‘| 


next week, I went out to get my 


and smaller 


gave me 


me. 


‘I’m sorry, Bud,” she said. 


took a bucket, and began to |} 


Wow! What a fielder’s glove! It really stops 
those hot grounders and line drives : 
gives you more confidence. You'll improve 
your fielding average with a MacGregor 
glove. They're the choice of hundreds of 
professional baseball stars 


ght 
borfoct Balance - Wel9 
Feel-Comfort 





See the complete MacGregor baseball line 
including “Little League” and “Pony 
League” equipment—at your local Mac- 


Gregor sporting goods dealer is, 
VLE : 
Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
“Choice of those who play the game” 














America’ Ss 


largest selling cheese racer! 


Sunshine Biscutts = 


or phrase 








Have = Racket Strung with 


GENUINE 
GUT 


/ Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
. genuine gut at its best. 


i Davis 


TENNIS 
RACKETS 


For added power 
and better control, 
play a Davis Tennis Racket 


VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated « Chicago 37, Illinois 


A quiz on facts, ideas, 


1. THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY FARM 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements or questions, 


| write the number preceding the word 


which best completes the 


sentence or answers the question 


t The 


farm in 


the family 


States 1s 


average size ot 
the United 
about 
1. 225 acres 


2 225 square miles 
1,500 acres 


4. 30.000 acres 


used 


What is the to de 
ibe the kind of business enter 


term 


, 
nized by farmers for 
: : 
of selling then 
, 
roduce or purchasing the goods 
, 


have to buv? 


] 
m MOpPoOly 
, t rshinp 
parthnersnly 


market exchange 


ce the American Revolution 
proportion of farmers in the 
ulU.S population ha 
increased sligl tly 
decreased slightly 
. decreased greatly 


about the 


l 
‘ 
3 
} 


remained Sallie 


1900 vields of wheat, corn, 
ind Hax have 


since 
potatoes, rye, 
|. increased 
2 decreased 
3. remained about the same 
$. not been determined by an) 
source 


iuthoritative 


1870 the number’ ot farm 


harvested 


Since 
workers pe acre of 
DS has 
increased 

de reased 
remained about the 


} 


not been determined 


MACHINES ON THE MARCH 
itr mber s 1-4, 


In W hi 


the 


arrange 
ch 


gasoline engine 


yt the 
Inventior f the mechanical 
reapel 


tton gin 


| 


of the « 
(worl Py at 


Invention 


| niversal 1IS¢ 


and words in this issue. 


iil. WE WANT MEAT 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following countries place an “A” if it 
is rich in animal protein and a “C” if 
its people must depend primarily on 


cereal grains 


a. Argentina Japan 

b. Australia Indonesia 
c. China Pakistan 
d. Iceland a 


e. India j. Uruguay 


IV. FARM YOUTH 
On the line to the left of each of the 
ments, place an “F” if 
)” if it is an opinion 
is untrue 


foll wing state 
it is a fact, an 


and hae) 


1. Life on a farm is happier than 


if it 


lite in a large city 
x & are those 


togethe I 


} 
msolidated schools 


built close 
farm chil 


vhich are 
3. With hinery, 
} 


lren no longer have 
1. The 


ind 


farm mat 

chores 

Future Farmers of America 

4-H Clubs are farm youth 
clubs 

5. Farm boys and girls should sta 
. 

on the tarm. 


V. PLANT EXPLORERS 

On the line to the left of the plant 
A, place the number 
Column B 


ylumn - 
country in 


crops in Cx 

preceding the 

where it was found 
Column A 

acala (variety of cotton) 

avocado 

soybean 

navel orange 

celer 

tung nuts 

dates 

mangosteen 

Column B 

Africa 6 

Turkey :- 

Sumatra 8. 

Pakistan 9 

Mexico 10. 


( hina 
Japan 
Brazil 
West Indies 
France 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
ér i na ri)—A doctor 


diseases of 


terinary (vét 


he injuries or 


hor’ ti kal’ tarist )—One 
garden or orchard 


shin A ck 


orticulturist 
vho cultivates a 
depredation (dép ré da’ 


structive 


operation; as, the 
Sonwe dati 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
your health and appearance, 
Ann White, “How’s Your 
Scholastic Magazines, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
will be 


proving 
send them to: 
Health?” Editor. 
351 Fourth Ave. 
Problems of greatest 
discussed in this column. 


The Creston Boy 


Q.1 


interest 


read in your magazine about 
the “Better Breakfast” program. My 
juestion is: What should you eat for a 
700d, balanced breakfast? 


4. Here is a simple, basic breakfast 
cereal (hot or 


milk. Eat an 


lan: fruit or fruit juice, 
Id), bread and butter 
gg (or eggs) and bacon, too, if your 
iorning appetite is a one. Be 
ure to allow yourself enough time in 


hearty 


he morning to eat without rushing, so 


hat you can enjoy your food instead 


f gulping it down. It’s a proven 
hat a good breakfast helps to 


od students 


fact 


make 


Q. My skin is oily I can almost 
pe the grease off. What can I do to 
it more normal? 


4. First, pay attention to what you 
at Make an effort to 


vegetables, and 


Avoid fried 


include 
fruit 
foods, 


more 
juices in 
rich 


fruits 


our meals. 


News Syndicate Co., Ine, 
“Can't someone eise remove the dishes 
the evenings she has dates? She rushes 
me so, | don’t get to finish anything.” 


gravies and alad = dressings, and 
whipped cream desserts. Go easy when 
you put butter on bread or other foods, 
And be caretul not to many 
pastries, and soda-fountain 


At least twice a day, wash your 


t eat too 


pies, sun- 
daes 
face 
and rinse well with cold water 


well with soap and warm water, 
Keep a 
clean tissue in your pocket; when your 
face feels oily, wipe it off. Don’t touch 
your face with your hands unless you 
have washed them first. (An oily skin 
almost sprouts blackheads when it 
comes in contact with dirt.) Girls with 
oily skins should never put make-up on 
face has been thoroughly 
washed first. And boys with such com- 
plexions should always wash well after 
any kind of sport activity which causes 
Besides diet and cleanliness, 
aids to a_ better 
fresh air, 


unless the 


sweating 
the other 
skin are plenty of sunshine 
rest, and exercise. 


important 


Q. Does it hurt the eyes to wear 
dark glasses? I don’t need to wear regu- 
lar glasses, but my eyes feel better 
when I wear colored glasses outdoors. 


A. Tinted glasses with good quality 
ground lenses help to soften glare and 
thus are restful to the eyes in strong 
sunlight. For normally healthy eyes, it 
should not be necessary to wear them 
but only when the light is very 
Do not wear tinted glasses in- 


all day 
bright 
doors. 


Sharp Advice 


problem? 
to ease it. 


Snack-time 
Here’s how 
Slice some bread 

And thickly “cheese it.” 


Be adventurous with cheeses. Try 
new kinds in addition to the familiar 
cream and Ame rican chee ses Cheese is 
another form of milk. Five ounces of 
American cheddar cheese are equal to 
one quart of milk in growth-promoting 


protein, calcium, and phosphorus. 


How to be a sock-cess. . . . Wear fresh 
socks to school each day. For active 
sports, take an extra pair to school with 
you and change after athletic practice 
or a game. If your feet perspire a lot, 
use a foot powder to be more comfort- 
able and help prevent unpleasant odors. 





— 
NJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
iT 1S DIFFERENT! 
Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé Peninsula. the 
mighty St. Lawrence river, the deep swift-flowing 
Saguenay, the beautiful Laurentian Mountains, 
and the Eastern Townships, with their countiess 
sparkling lakes and rivers. Visit the famous 
shrines and churches of French-Canada and enjo\ 
old-time hospitality in comfortable modern inne 
and hotels 
To help plan your vacation, write for free road maps and 
ooklets to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliamens 
uildings, Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plase 
ork 20. N 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Quebec 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY. BETTER TENNIS 


fi 


@ Want to learn ts piay 
, good tennis? Would 
youn TERMS GAM } you like to improve 
¥ your game? Send for 
~*~ this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 


Mail this 


ro yarRore = § 


your 
coupon now. 


game. 





CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
| DUNLOP TIRE & ROBBER CORP., Dept. 3! 500 Fifth Ave., New Yark City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Impnove Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richarde 


Name 





Address 





| City. 0 eee 


Te Hu-Dunlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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TENNIS and BADMINTON PLAYERS | 


I 

y for better control, faster 
action, 
{ 
! 


l-o-n-g-e-r use 


Insist on JUNEMAN’S 


GENUINE. GUT STRINGS 


Available in wide range of colors 
at your restringers or sport shop 


1 Ba 
Dept 


“> = "a ) 
Ye ( / Suncmiate orft. 


Chicago 9, Il. 


FREL 


es 


ei ”- 


BOOK Tennis « 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


glect an externally caused pin 
skin that may be helped 
wonderfully medicated Poslam 
t ts next nm he 


47th Place, 


check resu 
plicat 
Is edients 


rks_ fast 


lam Soa} 
so little 


SENIORS 


tiful and 


Sell your classmates 
America's Most Beau- 
complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and ear ensationa 
Free Memory Book with ea ode 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1509 Maple S?., Scranton 5, Pa 


PLTTLISURE (- (-)) oinect Rovect TRAINING 
ACADEMY Sh. mmercial Art « Drawin g 


FINE ARTS 


Interior Decorat e Cartooning 
Dress Design © Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Founded Write for free catalog Z 
1902 720 Rush St © Chicago 1}, Ill 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion tilus- 
tration. Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life, Landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. inquire regarding time payment pian 


TERRY ~eond INSTITUTE 
ime oe M P essive Art Ins 
2323 SW. 27th at 





Miami, 





STAMPS 





VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
plus gorgeou orld A 
10¢. Includes $1 Star S 
Triangle, mo 
Book, only 
goin lists 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO 


ion 
wee 
beautifully iusteiicl 

approvals and bar 


othe 
y othe 


10¢ with 


ho: 


Jamestown 712, N.Y 











U. ¥% Classics— 50 Yr. Old Collection 


sARO STAMP CO Annex, N.Y. 8 


CANADIAN so 
Includes early bilee 
Issues ® ‘ommemoratives 
Bpec e and many 


Pictorials together with large 
Philatopte Magazi all FREE with approvals. Send hg 
for postage. Empire cums Ce., Dept. $8, Torente, 


Box 246.0, Church St 


1953 U.S. Program 


At le 
ratives 
| April 

stam] 
Mo 
honor 


“ast seven more [ S. commemo- 
be issued this On 
30 the Louisiana Purchase 
goes on first-day at St. Louis, 
Other 1953 commemoratives will 
the 
anniversary of the Future 
America organization; 
the Wright 





will year. 
3-cent 


sale 


25th 
Farmers of 

50th anniversary of 
Brothers’ first flight; 

75th anniversary 
the American Bar Association; 

100th anniversary of U. S. Commo- 
dore Matthew Perry's mission to Japan; 


of the founding of 





— anniversary of the Gadsden 
Purchase; 
late U 
Watch column for issue 
places of first-day sale, and descriptions 
of the stamps listed above. U. S. Con- 
gressmen have propose d several other 
commemoratives. These would honor: 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 


of modern times; 


Patton. 
dates, 


S. General George S. 
this 


first woman 
the first trial 
in the West 
New 


Yor Sav; the 50th anniversary of the 
I 


a steam locomot 
I covery of 


coal miners and 
the first U. S. police 
Hawaii (if it 


ompany; 
he coal industry; 
department; 
ho rd 
REMINDER: 
the Louisiana Pur« sabe commemorative, 
send self-a envelopes to the 
Postmaster, St. Louis, Mo., before 
April 30. Put a light cardboard filler in 
each seal or turn in the 
flap envelopes in an 
outer along with a money 
order or You send for as 
many as 10 first-day covers. 

Like to collect stamps of one sub- 
ua Every yea than 15 coun- 
tries regularly issue flower stamps. Next 
month the will issue a 
of five Two of the 
stamps are The 10-plus- 
the 


gains state- 


r first-day covers of 


ddressed 


envelope and 


Then 


} 
envelope 


enc lose 


COINS. may 


more 


Netherlands 


set flower stamps. 
shown below. 
shows an anemone, 


blue shows an iris. 


5 cent carmine 


20 plus 5 cent 


| TIOMERZEGELI053 








Wesley Associates, N.Y.C 
Two of the Netherland flower stamps 


““G. 1. Hamlet” on TV Screen 


William Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” will 
be presented as a two-hour television 
production of the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame, Sunday, April 26, over the NBC- 
TV network (3:30-5:30 p.m., E.S.T.), 
marking the first showing of the fa- 
mous drama to a nationwide video audi- 
ence. 

This is the so-called “G.I. Hamlet,” 
developed by the famous actor, Mau 
rice Evans, who will also star in the 
television production. Acted in modern 
dress and in near-contemporary set 
tings, this version of Shakespeare’s 
classic was first produced by Mr 
Evans with a cast of G.L.’s in 1944 and 
made a highly successful tour of mili- 
tary camps, later delighting a theatre 
audience in the U. S. 

In addition to Mr. Evans in the title 
role, the TV presentation will have 
Miss Sarah Churchill, the actress 
daughter of Britain’s prime minister 
in the part of Ophelia. Albert Mc 
Cleery, regular director of the Hall of 
Fame drama series, will direct “Ham 
let.” 











What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magozines accept ftamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “‘approvals,’’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals 

Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval 

stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy hen writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do no® intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your nume and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stumps. Scholastic Magazines will! 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an adverti in Sch ti is urged 
te appeal to the Executive Editor, chatactie Mogo- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, Y. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 
Including Early Canada, Newfoundland, British 
Colonies ssi Hit 
lian States 








Vatican, Red Ru 
Animals, Airmails, French Cok 
rari ties, unusuals. Every stan > ame rent. Hare bargair 
5¢ with our Bargain : Money back gua 
NIAGARA STAMP Co. Niagare- On-The-Lake 422. 


FREE! 


tamp 


Can 





one STAMP FINDER” = Tells 
country to which any 

belon Me 4d. Includes valu 
: Stamp Treas 


1res Ten Rare , 
GARCELON ‘STAMP co., Box 1194, “Ci jais, Maine 





U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 
A collection featuring U. S. Army & Navy Heroes 
on stamps from War of 1812. Civil & Revolution- 








ary - ee Pictorial History. 10¢ with 
Locust STAMP. CO., Box 205-Q, OSSINING, N. is 
DIFFERENT 
——— Malta, Cyprus, C 
» to Approval Buyers. 
*, 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 

A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
FREE to epproval service app! — — Se postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, 000. #4; 5.900, $14. 


arga S. approvals 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanle, 
DIXIE STAMP ¢ co, _Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
occupy « full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
TATHAM STAMP CO., commend 92, Mass. 





Cutting Remark 


When a caller rang the doctor's bell 
the door was opened by the physician's 
small daughter 

‘Is the doctor at home 
caller pleasantly 

‘No, sir replied the child. “He 
at the moment performing an a 
dectomy 

My.” said the visitor, “that’s a very 
big word for a little girl like you to 
use! Do you know what it means? 

‘Oh, ves,” the voungster announced. 


“It means $175 to Pop 


Long Way Up 

The enthusiastic young man entered 

the offices of the first big firm he found 

What sort of a chance is there tor 

a voung man beginning at the bottom 

o work his way to the top?” he in 
quired 

‘Not much chance,” replied the man 

dic 


ieving 


ager. “We're contractors for 


wells.” 


Daring 
He: “Il once dared a 
fight me.” 
She: “How brave 
pened? 
He: “IT hung up the 


ver 


Odd Signs and Notices 


a store in Hamilton, IHlinois: It 
you see anvthing vou don’t want, ask 
ror it 

A sign in a restaurant has this varia 
tion of an old idea Pies I ike M ther 
Made 10 Cents Pies Like Mother 
lried to Make but Couldn't, 20 Cents 

Sign in the station of a small Mis 
sourl town All parce Is pte h Iiges ind 
grips left and not checked must be 
‘hecked or cannot be left in depot 

Sign in Milwaukee Avenue, Chic igo 
Building to be torn down or wecount 


f remodeling 


Sew What! 
A little bo moan America hool 


fused to sew, thinking it beneath the 
lignitv of a ten-vear-old 

George Washington sevwed said 
he principal. “Do you consider your- 
elf any better than George Washing- 
ton? 

“IT don't know. Time will tell,” said 


he bov serioush 


Turnabout 


One of the Princeton neighbors of 
Prof. Albert Einstein became concerned 
because her young daughter made it a 
practice to go to visit the famed sci 
entist every afternoon. The mother 
apologized to Einstein tor her daugh 
tel constant interruptions of his sci 
entific endeavors 


«“ GS, : at an, Ganeetie sonun om " ‘Just listen to the beat in this rec- 
I enjoy her visits and we get along ord. It has cracks in three places!” 
very Wwe I 

‘But what can ou and a_ little 
S-vear-old vg rl have In commoner Poem 

‘A great deal.” Einstein explained Curious fly 
“IT love the jelly beans she brings me Vinegar jug 
and she love Ss the Wal | do het arithme Sliy pe ry edge 


t1¢ lessons.’ Pickled bug 


Coming and Going Hizzoner 


Slim Sure | know! Don't I 
school stupid? 


Jim Yes—and go home the please 
laid: “Tm sorry, sit 


Caller Id like to see the 


but hes at din 
i\ : 
ner, 


Caller: “But my errand is important 
Other Cheek Maid “It cant be help d su His 
Bob: “1 think you have on too much Honor is at steak 
rouge.” 
3 ! 
Betty That's not rouge. Im just Look Out! 
healthy.” Jones: “My son wants to be a racing 
Bob: “Then vour left) cheek is motorist. What shall I do?” 
healthier than vour_ right.” Smith: “I wouldn't stand in his way 


Grte-- Pn OR soy OO AP IPM I AO I me i, gs BP" nee og My 


“He says he never gets tired after 
he’s had an RC!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 


Csr mts 





HALLMARK CARDS INVITES YOU TO 
AN IMPORTANT TELEVISION EVENT 


MA. MAURICE EVANS 


in his two-hour television production 
of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


HAMLET 


THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


with MISS SARAH CHURCHILL 


Sunday afternoon, April 26, nationwide on NBC Television 


Every Sunday NBC 7 Every Sunday night— 
Television Network CBS radio Network 
] H Hall ~ The Hallmar 

of | ry : 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 


encourage students to read for pleasure 
fo) 


» that all details— 
ollecting payment from 
can be handled by a stu 


ted by the me 


“A et Thar Siket #708 


yo ‘Per SRLaTEST tere oF Laat 


Plan to start a Club in your class next fall. oo 
Send for information and free materials. f* 55 Ct 
» ia Quin 


Ihe Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain oe 
7 5 i 


worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
8,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 


that this year student members have bought more than 1,500,000 books. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Teen Age Book Club offers 
students a choice each 
month of sixteen 25¢ and 
35¢ books, selected by a 
board of reading experts, 
PLUS A_ FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class next fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials 


Name ee ee 


School Grade 





Address 
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